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ADVERTISEMENTS are to be-sent to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, omma B.C. 
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Also, the EXTRA SPRING NUMBER, entittep ‘A BUNCH OF SPRING FLOWERS.” 





EXTRACT 
OF MEAT 


Extracts sold as BARON LIEBIG’S have 
no connection with the Baron. 
CAUTION.—Baron Liebig begs to caution the 
Public that his guarantee refers exclusively to 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 





Is_ the most Perfect 
Emollient Milk for 

PRESERVING AND 

BEAUTIFYING 

THE SKIN 
EVER PRODUCED! 

It soon renders it 
SOFT, SMOOTH, 

and WHITE, 
entirely removes and 
= prevents all RovuGu- 
NESS, REDNESS, SuUN- 
BURN, TAN, etc., and 
= preserves the SKIN from 
the effects of the Sun, 
Winn, & HARD WATER 
more effectually than any other preparation. No Lady who values 
her Complexion should ever be without it, as it is INVALUABLE 

at all Seasons for keeping THE Skin SorT AND BLoominc. 
Bottles, Is. & 2s. Gd., of all Chemists. Free for $d. extra by Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Ohemists, Oheltenham. 





BEETHAM'S 
CAPILLARY HAIR FLUID 


(Free from Lead, Dye, and all Poisons) 


Is unequalled for Preserving, Strengthening, and 
Beautifying the Hair. It effectually arrests Falling 
off and Greyness, Strengthens when Weak or Fine, 
and wonderfully Improves the Growth. It imparts 
a Rich Gloss to Hair of all shades, and keeps it in 
any desired form during exercise. 

N.B.—It is made in Three Shades, ‘ Light,” 
‘** Dark,” and ‘Extra Dark,” the last-named being 
specially prepared to hide Greyness when the Hair 
has turned in patches, for which it is strongly recom- 
mended. It is not a Dye. 


Bottles, 2s, 6d. and 4s. 6d. ; free for 3d. extra. 





OSLER’S GHINA go> wou na wn 


BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


GLASS SERVICES. 


Duplex Lamps of every description, with latest improvements, in large variety. 
Glass & China Vases, Flower Stands, Table Ornaments—Damascened & Nacre de Perle decoration. 
Chandeliers for Candies and Gas and all kinds of Electrical Fittings. 


London: Show Rooms, 100, Oxford Street, W. 
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TWENTY-TWO PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 


FRYS 


Pure Concentrated 


COCOA 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme solubility, 
‘and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa.—“ It is especially adapted to those whose 
digestive organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a substitute for tea for young persons.”— 
Sir Chas. A. Cameron, President Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 





THE BREAKING OF LAWS, . 
REBELLING AGAINST GREAT TRUTHS. 


Instincts, Inclinations, Ignorance and Follies, 
Discipline and Self-denial, that precious boon, 
The highest and best in life. 


Ve MOST SOLEMN TRUTH which his profession had taught him was that Nature 
was implacable. She never forgot and she never forgave. Of late people had been 
rebelling against the enunciation of-these truths, and said they would ‘trust to their instincts. 
But their instincts, their inclinations, their appetites, could never be left alone with safety. They 
must be in the custody of two policemen—Experience and Understanding—or they would always 
and everywhere lead one astray. It was because people followed their: instincts; it was on 

account of their sins, ignorance, and follies, that doctors lived. 

If people wished to take all security for health they should learn the laws of health, not only 
because they were for the good of man, but because they were the impressions of the command- 
ments of God... . They refused to pay the price of self-denial which would. secure them that 
precious boon. The moment they resolved to pay the price of good health, to deny themselves, 
to obey the laws of health, everything would go right, discipline itself would become one of the 
most precious rewards which they got for their self-denial, and they would be helped more than 
he could find language to describe to achieve all that was highest and best in life.—Sir ANDREW 

Pi CiarK, on Health. . 
HE simple meaning is, pay no attention to the regulation of your diet, exercise, or occupation ; attempt no conformity to the 
laws of life, or when you have drawn an over-draft on the bank of life, &c., avoid the use of ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and 

syou will be surprised to learn of the body what 


A frail and fickle tenement it is, 
Which like the brittle glass that measures time, 
Is often broke ere half its sands are run. 


E22 FRUIT SALT.—Enrors of eating or drinking ; or how to enjoy or cause good food to agree that would otherwise 
disorder the digestive organs, and cause biliousness, sick headache, skin eruptions, impure blood, pimples on the face, 
giddiness, fever, feverishness, mental depression, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, constipation, vomiting, thirst, and other 
disastrous diseases. i ' 

SE ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—Oras a health-giving, refreshing, cooling, invigorating beverage, or as a gentle laxative 
and tonic in the various forms of indigestion, use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. i r 

LSO GOUTY or RHEUMATIC POISONS from the blood, the neglect of which often results in apoplexy, heart 
disease, and sudden death, 

HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.— “ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of 
abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to 

‘deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original 
channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—ADAMS. 

AUTION.—Legal rights are protected in every civilised country. Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked 
“ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. SOLD BY ALL 
CHEMISTS. DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. ' 


Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, $.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent, 
A TURKISH BATH IN YOUR OWN ‘ROOM. 


TO THE STALWART A LUXURY. TO THE INVALID A NECESSITY. 


Arter HuntinG, Drivinc, SHOOTING, FISHING, RIDING, OR ANY ExcESsIvE FATIGUE. 
For RHEuMaATIsSM, Gout, LumBaco, Sciatica, EczEMA, AND SKIN, LIVER, AND KipNEy AFFECTIONS. ; 
SILVER MEDAL. INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1284. HiGcHestT AWARD, International Medical and Sanitary 
P Exhibition, 1881. S1LvER Mepat (Highest Award), National Health Society, 1883. Pa 

Apparatus for use under Chair, with best Cloak, Tinned Iron 
Supports, in Box, 50s. Apparatus for Bed, in Box, with pair of 
Wicker frames, 45s. The Bath combined, for Bed and Chair, 7os. 
The Lancet.—“‘ This instrument is very complete. It is portable, 
and can be packed in a box less than 14 inches square. It is cheap, 
anditactspromptly.” Sanztary Record.—‘‘ Will be found a luxury, 
as well as a valuable remedial resource.” Also makers of Bronchitis 








: Kettles, Invalids’ Baths, Bed-Baths, Bed-Pans, Nursery Baths, 
ESSS=SS25 = Infants’ and Invalids’ Food Warmers, &c. Illustrated Catalogue 
Can BE Usep For Hor Air or Varour. Post free for three stamps. 


SOLE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, se 
JAMES ALLEN and SON, 22 and 23, Marylebone Lane, London, W. 























2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! OUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 
FENNINGS 


S FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, = 
ro ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. ry C 
3 sLUNG HEALERS, 
© FENNINGS CHILDREN’S POWDERS, 0 === ser amcor 10 cone atx 
fs w 
+} For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. iH gota amy, apnea ye és. 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything {ujurious to a tender Babe) f a Dire 
” Sold ix stamped boxes at 18. 14d. and 28. od. (great saving), with Hi — bce Santee sary. 
qd Sull Divections. | The largest size Boxes, 23. g2: (55 stamps, Rost tree), 
BA Sent fost free for 15 siamgs. Direct te ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. s contain [ae = a Ae oo 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Sent post tees 3 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. West Cowes, L 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOE sent post free on application by letter or post card. 
Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 





“The Blood Purifier.” 
OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND’S 


panggagy ogee rere 


An old-established Family Remedy 
for Blood & Skin Diseases, Pimples, 
Blotches, &c. &e. Very suitable 
for Ladies and Children. 
Highly recommended by the 
Medical Profession. 


G. C., Krrnot, M.D., London, says: 
“T strongly recommend it in cutaneous 
diseases and all impurities of the blood.”* 


CAUTION.—Get the Red and Blue Wrapper, with the 
Doctor's head in the centre. No other genuine, 


Directions for Use on every Bottle. In Bottles of all 
Chemists, 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., 7s. 6d., and lls. 


Chief Depot--DEAN, STEEL, & Co., 131, Fleet St. 
“FIVE GOLD MEDALS. —IMiiigpesicucDe Iai 


~ BORWICK'S MMe CLARKE 
BAKING 
POWDER | Pibeterereree em 


a Scurvy, 
FOR PASTRY. PUDDINGS ,TEA-CAKES | Ein, Skin an ood Dismaoos, ts etre ar marvaloa. 





6° & I® Sold Everywhere | 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 

















AND WHOLESOME BREAD. ye a 
TB, 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL CUSTARD POWDER 
makes delicious Custards and Blanc-manges._ It is most agreeable toeat/ ‘THR LINCOLN & MIDLAND QOOUNTIES 


numbers use it, and no 





at ate DRUG OOMPANY, LINOOLN. 
THE GREAT REMEDY FOR COUT 
j 8 
A CURE FOR ALLII! BLAIR’S | rneumatism, SCIATICA, & LUMBACO. 





The excruciating pain is quickly relieved 


and cured in a few days by this celebrated 
Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS ce amet 


PILLS the disease attacking any vital part. 
THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the ' ae ee 
Onre of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and 

BOWELS. A GBEAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A Frampton’s 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering Pill f excellent, removing Headache, Depression 
from WEAKNESS and DESILITY, and is unrivalled ‘| 0 ‘Affections, Blotches, Pimples, Sallownes 


of the Skin, and give a healthy bloom to 
Complaints incidental to Females. Health. the complexion. 
. All Chemists at rs. 134d. & 2s. yd. per box. 














"| excellent Family Medicine is the 

most effective pany for Indigestion, 
Bilious and Liver Complaints. 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & COS NEW BOOKS. 


AMERICA FROM THE PREHISTORIC AGE TO THE MIDDLE OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 
NARRATIVE AND CRITICAL HISTORY OF AMERICA. Edited by JUSTIN WINSOR, 
Librarian of Harvard University... 8 vols. royal 8vo, 30s. per vol. ; also Large-Paper Edition, royal 4to, 43 3s, per 
vol. The Second Volume (published first) ia now ready. Prospectus of this important Work, on application. 
UPLAND AND MEADOW: a Poaetquissings Chronicle. By CHARLES C. ABBOTT, M:D., 
Author of ‘‘ Primitive Industry,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
LIFE AND SOCIETY IN EASTERN EUROPE. By WILLIAM JAMES TUCKER, an 
English Linguist. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
BURMA AFTER THE CONQUEST. By GRATTAN GEARY, Author of ‘From Bombay to 
the Bosphorus.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 78. 6¢ 
“ Burma After the Conquest,” by Mr. beemen Geary, is an intelligent, careful, and entertaining book. Mr. Geary’s 
—_ | Merman animated, free from any pretension, and his attitude of mind is remarkably open and impartial.”— 
uly Telegraph, 
THE GREEK ISLANDS AND TURKEY AFTER THE WAR, By DR. HENRY M. FIELD, 
Author of ** From the Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn,” etc. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
EL MAGHREB: 1,200 Miles’ Ride through Marocco, By HUGH E. M. STUTFIELD, 
With Map, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d 
EIGHT MONTHS ON THE GRAN CHACO OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. By 
Gltovanni PELLEscHI. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. Ready, 
**Tt is a complete record of life in this little-known forest land, with notes of the scenery and natural rN .... of 


the natives and their customs (with a good deal of philology and ‘racial speculation), and some striking political scenes,” 
—The Graphic. ‘A pleasant volume, well packed with information.”—St. James's Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ Rudder Grange,” &c. 
THE LATE MRS. NULI. By FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author of “Rudder Grange,” etc. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. (Copyright in Great Britain.) 
MARTIN FFRENCH. By JOHN BRADSHAW, Author of “Dedham Park,” etc. 3 vols, 
crown 8vo, 31s, 6d, 


DELAMERE. By G. CURZON, Author of “ The Violinist of the Quartier Latin.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
31s, td, 
POMEGRANATE SEED. By the Author of “The Two Miss Flemings,” ‘“ Rare Pale Margaret,” 


**Flower o’ the Broom,” etc. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d 
A LONE LASSIE: an Autobiography. By J. JEMMETT-BROWNE. 3vols. 31s. 6d. 


Now ready, price ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR MAY. 


CONTAINING: 
FAITH. Engraved by W. B. Crosson, from a Painting by E. ArmiTaGE, R.A. ... .. Frontispiece. 
THE LONDON SEASON. Illustrated by GEORGE DU MAURIER. 

Anglers.—A Brace of Spring Captains.—Dancing Men.—The Supper.—‘‘ Where two or three Couples sit ina 
blissful State.”—‘' A stately Staircase winds round a large Hall. "—The Charity Bazaar.—At a Garden Party.— 
“The English take their wr Menten sadly.”—Meeting of the ‘‘ Row ” and ‘*‘ Drive.””—The Gondolette. 

SAP BEWITCHED. Illustrated by W. H. Gipson ... arr . Witt1aAM HAmInToN GIBson. 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. Illustrated by E. A. ABBEY ... OLIVER GoLpsmirT#. 


“« And yet he might have seen something in me.”—‘* You saw the old ‘Lady and Miss Neville drive off, you say ?” 
—‘ Tut, Boy, a Trifle.”—* Did he talk of Love?” 


WITH THE BLUE COATS ON THE BORDER 
IntustRATIONS. Drawn by R. F. Zocpaum. 
Ride through the Storm.—A =" Welcome.—The Vigilants.—A ‘* Wood-hawk.”—Fair Sharp-shooters.—A 

hot Trail.—The Captives.—Good-b: 
SPRINGHAVEN. A NOVEL. PART It. ... . oo. By BR. D. BLACKMORE, 
ILLustRATIONS. Drawn by FREDERICK BARNARD and ALFRED PARSONS. Author of “‘ Lorna Doone.” 


Head-piece.—‘‘ Here was beautiful Cantering Ground.”—Stonnington Church,—‘* What wonderfully good Boys !” 
—‘ Two pretty Ladies in Riding-habita.”—Taul-piece. 


THE HOME ACRE. PART IIL eae AEA eee eee eee ooo E. P. Roe. 
THEIR PILGRIMAGE. PART II. ... ve oad ae ose bas CHARLES ‘Duptey WARNER. 
IntustrRaTIoNs. Drawn by C. S. REINHART. 
Head-piece.—Rip Van Winkle.—The Bride from Kankazoo.—Excursionists.—“ The Artist's favourite Occupation.” 


—‘* There was all day long a Competition of Dudes and Elderly Widowers and Bachelors to wait on her.”—On the 
Red Path.—The Ascent to Kaaterskill Falls.—‘* The Danger increased as she descended.” 


THE STORY OF FEATHER HEAD. Illustrated . a LriguTENANT H. Lemuy, U.S.A. 
KING ARTHUR. Not a Love Story. ‘PART II. By the Author of 
“J = Halifax, Gentleman.” 
PORTRAITS OF OUR SAVIOUR ... aée ooo seg soe we WituiaM H. INGERSOLL, 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 

The ‘‘ Abgarus ” or ‘‘ Edessa” Portrait of Christ, in the Church of St. Bartolomeo, Genoa.—The Veronica Na kin, 
at St. Peter's, Rome.—Hebrew Medal in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford.—Hebrew Medal, from Wagenseiln.—King 
of Kings Medal.—Bronze Medal in the British Museum.—F resco from the Catacombs of Domitilla, Rome.—Imitation 
Mosaic: a Fresco from the Ravenna Catacombs—Glass Amulet.—Justinian Gold Coin.—The ‘‘ Good Shepherd” 
Statue.—Cartoon by Leonardo da Vinci.—The Ravenna Mosaic.—The Triumphal woe Bane Jerusalem, by Giotto.— 
The “‘Redemptor Mundi,” by Hans Memling.—Head of Christ, by Annibale Cxaracci ortrait on Tapestry, from the 
Emerald Vernicle.—‘‘ Our Saviour,” from a Painting by ‘Bugees Merle.—Christ at Emmaus, by Kar! Miiller. 

EAST ANGELS. A NOVEL. (Conciuston) ove + CONSTANCE FENIMORE Wootson. 
&c., &ec., "&e. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





LADIES!! SEND 


ARLINCTO 


FOR BOX OF PATTERNS, POST-FREE. 


co PRESS 








Estd. 1752.) 


(SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 








always look well. 


of the Cloth. OurGOLD 





(Dress Fabrics direct 
from OUR OWN Mills). 


are GUARANTEED the very best made, from the same Yarns as those supplied to H.R.H. 
the Princess of Wales ; and are manufactured entirely by us, on our own premises, direct 
from the sheep’s back to that of the wearer—features, we believe, which no other adver- 
tisers can claim. 1000 people engaged in their production. Warranted to wear, and 
NEW AND SEASONABLE MAKES. 

Our CROSS-WARP SERGES, 103d. to 3/- per yard, are practically untearable either way 
MEDAL Cashmeres, 1/9 to 4/- per yard; Merinos, 2/- to 3/6 per 
yard; Ottomans, 1/- to 3/- per yard ; Costume Cloths, 8}d. to 4/9 per yard; Cords, 6d. to 
1/6 per yard. All the above are plain and coloured, Ocean, Canvas, and Basket Cloths, 
plain and figured, at 104d. per yard. Nuns’ Veilings, plain and figured, 83d. to 104d. 
per yard; Soleils, plain and figured, 1/4 to 3/- per yard. Purchases of £1, carriage paid 
to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 

HENRY PEASE & 00.’8 SUCCESSORS, Spinners & Manufacturers, The Mills, Darlington. 





ee FABRICS 


Any Quantity Cut, at Wholesale Price, 


LADIES!! SEND FOR BOX OF PATTERNS (on approbation), WITH PRICES, POST-FREE. 





Full Catalogues sent, Post Free, to all parts of the World, on application. 


BOHNS LIBRARIES. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in the English Language, on 


Science Poetry 
Philosophy Art 
Natural History| Fiction 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising in all Translations from the 


History Archeology 
Biography | Theology 
Topography | Antiquities 
French | Italian 
German Spanish 





Latin and 
Greek 


Scandinavian 
Anglo-Saxon 





3s. 6d. or 5s. per Volume (with exceptions). A Complete Set in 677 Volumes, price £149 15s. 





LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








A HOUSEHOLD TREASURE. 
7 per cent. less Fuel Burnt 


BY USING THE 





UNSURPASSED FOR DURABILITY. 


MAY BE PLACED ANYWHERE. 


The First Prize was awarded to the Patentee, 
After nearly One Thousand Tests ofa variety of Ranges, 
By the Smoke Abatement Exhibition, 
Ladies’ Committee, South Kensington. 
Vide “Times,” July 18 and 19, 1882. 

Also the Grand Prize by the Exhibition—First Silver Medal. 
International Health Exhibition, 1884, 
Three Prize Medals awarded. 
Distinctive Merits, Perfection in Cookery, 
Economy in Fuel, Abatement of Smoke. 
Cheapest coal most suitable. 
Illustrated Price Books post free. 


A. R. CONSTANTINE, 61, Fleet St., E.C. 








NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


ULVERMACHERS WORLD-FAMED 
GALVANIC BELTS for the cure of 
Nervous Exhaustion and Debility have received 
testimonials from three Physicians to Her Majesty 
the Queen, and over Forty Members of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London. 


The distressing symptoms of Nervous Exhaus- 


| tion and Debility are speedily removed by means 
jof PULVERMACHER’S world-famed Galvanic 


Belts, which are so arranged as to convey & 
powerful electric current direct to the affected 
parts, gradually stimulating and strengthening all 
the nerves and muscles, and speedily arresting all 
symptoms of waste and decay. 


Dr. Vinzs, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
writes, 19th September, 1885:-—“‘ Having used Mr. Pulver- 
macher’s Belts for many years, in the course of medical 
practice, I am in a position to speak of their great value as 
a curative agent in cases of nervous disease or functional 
malady where Electricity is likely to be serviceable. I am 
entirely convinced of their efficacy.” 

Dr. C. HanprrextD Jonzs, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Physician to 
St. Mary’s Hospital, says :—“‘ I am satisfied that Mr. Pulver- 
macher is an honest and earnest labourer in the field of 
science, and I think he deserves to meet with every 
encouragement from the profession and scientific men.” 


Dr. Gotvine Birp, M.D., Physician, Guy’s Hospital, 
says:—‘I can hardly recommend Mr. Pulvermacher’s in- 
vention too strongly to the notice of my medical brethren.” 


For full Price List and Particalars see new Pamphlet, 


“‘GatvanisM: Narturnr’s Curer RESTORER OF IMPAIRED 
Virat Enxrey.” Post free from 


PULVERMACHER'S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
194, Regent Street, London, W. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 











THE 


CHANCERY i &62) LANE 
SAFE DEPOSIT 


FOR THE SECURE KEEPING OF VALUABLES 


IN THE 


FIRE and BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES and 
STRONG ROOMS. 
GUARDED BY MILITARY PATROL. 
LIGHTED THROUGHOUT WITH ELECTRICITY. 


OF SAFES. 


Height. Width, Depth. 


| TREE bat TPN ela 30 4 ANNUAL RENT 


IN. IN. IN. 

44x 54x29 ... £1 
ax Tx «. 7 
7 < Te cee « @ 
9 xlli x2 .. 3 
mam xix® .. 4 
23} x 23: x 20... 5 

Note. —If more than one 
Safe is taken, a reduction will 
be made. 

Visitors and Travellers can 
have the use of Safes for short 
periods at special rates. 


aaron Se 
eeececeoeodc 


ANNUAL RENT 


STRONG ROOMS, 
5 to 100 Guineas. 


Plate Chests, Jewel Cases, or 


Parcels. 
Per Package. 


For i Month ..£0 5 0 








» 2 Months .. 0 7 6 
a. a 010 0 
015 0 
» 2 eS . 


CASH BOXES, given in 
at night to be returned in 
the morning, £2 2s. per 
annum, 

WILLS MAY BE DE- 
POSITED for £1 ls. for 
Life. 

A Prospectus and Admit Card to view sent post-free on application to 





61 & 62, CHAN:ICERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 





























6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, Post Free to any part of the World. ee 


Children’s .. 1/8 per dozen. Hemstitched— 
Ladies’ -. 2/6 a Ladies’ .. 3/11 per dozen. 
Gents’ 3/8 Gents’ -- 6/9 


oe ” ” 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
POCK ALL PURE FLAX. 





BELFAST. By Special Ap- ““The Cambrics of Robinson and Cleaver 


Been and Et . ‘a _ have a world-wide fame.”—Queen. 


CrownPrincess of Ge: many. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: HA KE R H l & FS 
“LINEN,” BELFAST. 
NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


THE SPRING EXTRA NUMBER OF 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


ENTITLED 


“A BUNCH OF SPRING FLOWERS.” 


All Booksellers and Bookstalls, and 26, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


GOWLAND’S LOTION, CORPULENCY. 


| P 
A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, 
the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic| and rapidly cure obesity, without semi-starvation 
Dryness, and Discolorations. It allays heat and irritability | dietary, etc. 
of the skin, and produces a | European Mail, October 24th, says: “ Its effect is 
| not merely to reduce the amount of fat, but by 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; | affecting the source of obesity to induce a radical 


ry ? 
and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and | CUTe of the disease.’ 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity | Book, 100 pages, 8 stamps. 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the | ———_—_—_— 


complexion that no other known preparation has accom: | : RR US SHL L 

plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by | a C - 7 
. . | 

the Medical Profession, Estasiisuxp 120 Yuans. ' Woburn House, 27, Store St., Bedford Sq., 

Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 64, per Bottle. | LONDON, W.C 
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NOW READY, PRICE TWELVE SHILLINGS (Cloth). Post free, 12s. 6d. 
The Thirty-eighth Annual Volume of 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY MANUAL 


SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE, 


AN 


OFFICIAL DIRECTORY FOR 1886. 


From the “TIMES” of April 18th, 1884. 


Brapswaw’s Rarnway Manvat.—The new issue of this work for the current year has just appeared, 
being published by Messrs. Adams & Co., Fleet Street. In the bulk of a 12mo volume, not much 
larger than a “ Foreign Bradshaw,” it comprises a “ Shareholders’ Guide” and an “ Official Directory,” 
from which the fullest and most trustworthy information may be easily gleaned respecting the history 
and financial position of every British railway, and of many Continental, foreign, and colonial railways 
besides. It shows the length, capital, borrowing powers, revenue, stocks and shares, and, very briefly, 
the past history of every line that is open, the amount of its rolling-stock, and its present condition. 
It extends its sphere of observation to the railways of America, including Brazil and far-distant 
California; and even devotes some 15 or 16 pages to a brief account of the present state of those 
canals which our modern railway system has so largely displaced and superseded. The appendix 
contains a brief epitome of the results of railway legislation in the session of 1883, and the notices for 
Bills in the present session; lists of the dividends paid by each railway from the earliest dates ; and 
lists of the entire railway directorate and of every railway official of high rank, and of such members of 
the two Houses of Parliament as have a direct interest in any existing railway. 








London: W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 89, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 7 
j AN EFFERVESCING, VITALISING, 
AND 
REFRESHING DRAUGHT. 

See abundant Medical Testimony, such Get a bottle at once. 
as no other SALINE or SALT can show. Never be without it. 
A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness ; it acts 
gently on the bowels, without pinching or scouring, as many medicines do. 


Gives instant relief in eases of Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Indigestion, oe 
Heat, Measles, Feverish Colds, Searlet & other Fevers, Small-pox, & all Skin Eruptions. 


In patent glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s, 6d., 4s. Gd., 11s., and 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 118, Holborn, London, E.C, ciotice my Name and Trade Mark. 
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RUPTURES. 


AN 
THE NEW FORM OF TRUSS, 


INVENTED BY N4hN4iNs 
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18, James Street, Oxford Street, W. : Pd xd x4 Bis 
“I§ THE MOST PERFECT. BASS. EFFECTIVE 
TRUSS VER EXAMINED,’ 


aPpncet and“ Medical Press,” Oct. "°| GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
DESCRIPTION FREE. 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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_ 
HEALTH, STRENGTH, 
The Cure for Skin Diseases. ENERGY, TONIC 
IN A FEW DAYS ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, | GREAT BODILY STRENGTH, CREAT NERVE STRENCTH, 
ENTIRELY FADE AW CREAT MENTAL STRENGTH, CREAT DICESTIVE STRENGTH 


BEAUTIFT LLY FRAGRANT. PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 
CURES OLD-STANDING SKIN DISEASES. __ ns 2s, 6d. and 4s.6d. Sold intesndannemnae 
REMOVES EVERY KIND OF ERUPTION, SPOT, OR SS ee ennencons 


BLEMISH, AND RENDERS THE SKIN CLEAR, a THE F 
‘_|PEPPER'S — ™2,S0t8s7 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR) TARAXACUM” === 
HAIR RESTORER. __, ,.,.2%°,PODOPHYLLIN. 


The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest. Sold everywhere. 




















VALUABLE & EXCELLENT FAMILY MEDICINE. 


WHELPTON $8 °° eae” 
UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from Mercury 
or any other Mineral, and those who may not hitherto have proved 
their efficacy will do ‘well to give them a trial. 

Recommended for disorders of the HEA, CHEST, BOWELS, 
LIVER, and KIDNEYS; also ir RH EUMAT 1SM, ULCERS, 
SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES—these PILLS being aDIRECT 
PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. 


In Boxes, price 7}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON 

° SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, and sent free to 

part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 
Sold by all Chemists at home and abroad. 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL could be lighted by the electricity 
derived from two powerful Magnets. This is a Mechanical Fact. 
It is a Hygienic Fact that PARKES’ PATENT COMPOUND 
MAGNETS worn upon the Spine and Stomach will invigorate and 


strengthen the most debilitated frame by infusing the Nervous System 
with a Natural Electric Influencee REFRESHING SLEEP is 
induced; the Liver, Stomach, and Kidneys are vitalised; the Blood 
is enriched ; irritability and depression vanish ; and health is regained. 

Prices from 1/- to 8/6 each. Write for Pamphlet and Circulars to 
Jevons Bros., 166, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


DYDUACYS 


If you are a man of business or labourer a . Ber piven of your duties, avoid stimulants, and take 























If you are a man of letters, toiling over your mide monk Ay restore brain and nerve waste take 
If you are suffering from over eating or drinking, any indiscretion or dissipation, take 
HOP BITTERS. 
. LI en ome, seein or single, old or young, rich or poor, suffering from poor health or languishing on a bed 
of sickness, take 
Whoever you are, wherever you are, whenever you feel that your. system needs cleansing, toning, or stimulating 
without intoxicating, one bottle of HOP BITTERS 
will do more good than £6 in all other medicines or doctor’s visits. 
Have you dyspepsia, kidney, or urinary complaint, disease of the stomach, bowels, blood, liver, or nerves? You will be 
cured if you take HOP BIT 
If you have flatulency, rheumatism, or gout, or eo Be y ane, are weak and low-spirited, try it! Ask your 
chemist or druggist for HOP Bit ERS 
It may save your life. It has saved hundre or sale all Chemists and Dru 
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! WORMS IN CHILDREN, 
| WORMS IN CHILDREN, 


Are easily, surely, and with perfect 
safety got rid of by using Keating's s 
Worm Tablets. If suspected, ae 
not wait, you can with ease cure the 
child; this remedy is sure to cure, 
and safe to use (has no effect except 
on Worms). 
Sold in Tins 1s. 14d., at all Chemists ; or free by 
post, 15 Stamps. 


j THOS. KEATING, Chemist, London. 


MIARCUS WARD & C°’S NEW BOOKS. 


“Sweetest little book imaginable.”—Socicty. 
PRIMROSE BIRTHDAY BOOK.—Every page adorned with exquisite reproduc 
tions of Primroses in the natural colours. (Quotations from Poets old and new- 
Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. ; limp French morocco, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “BIBLE FORGET-ME-NOTS.” 
PASSION FLOWERS; or, Solace for the Suffering. A Daily Text Book, 
every page trellised w ith Passion Flowers in the natural colours. By the Rev. 
J. R. Macpurr, D.D. Cloth, 1s.; limp French morocco, gilt edges, 2s, 
C#BRISTIAN NAMES AND WHAT THEY MEAN.—New and revised Edition 
of this popular Birthday Book ; 250 familiar Christian names, arranged as headings, 
alphabetically, with spaces below for autographs. The origin and meaning of every name, 
and selected poetry, suitable to each, are given. Printed in gold and blue; cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 3s.; French morocco, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 
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A STERN CHASE. 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
By MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
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THE THIRD PART. 

CHAPTER VIII. CLEARING THE WAY. 

A DINNER-PARTY had taken place at 
The Quinces under particularly auspicious 
circumstances to the minds of all con- 
cerned, with the exception of Julian Court- 
i land. The pleasant excitement of a 
{ declaration and an engagement is irresis- 
tible to all womanly women, and although 
} the engagement of Julian and Dolores 
was deprived by the long-standing inti- 
macy of the two households of many of 
the usual features of similar occurrences, it 
fluttered everybody in an agreeable manner. 
Even Mrs. Courtland, when she saw how 
profound was the satisfaction which the 
Colonel and Lilias derived from the event, 
took a more cheerful view of it than she 
would have expected herself to take. 
i Mrs. Courtland liked Dolores very much, 
\ but she did not adore her, and although she 
‘ did not like Julian, and entertained a vague 
| distrust of him, this was chiefly because he 
] 
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‘fell so much more short of the Colonel’s 
/ expectations than the Colonel would 
f acknowledge, and she could ill bear any- 
thing that troubled her husband. 

< “He is the best of men,” she would say 
i to herself; “and in some things the 
(, wisest ; but he makes the practical mistake 
| of believing everybody else to be as good as 
;| himself, and one can’t ward off disappoini- 
iL ment from that sort of disposition.” 

fi She would have chosen differently for 
t* Dolores, if she might have had the order- 
jj ing of her fate; but when she was told 
¢{ what had happenod, she was able, without 
«> altogether sacrificing sincerity, to congra- 
 tulate those concerned, and she summed 





\ 
up the matter in a sensible way, by reflect- ; 
ing upon the exceeding good fortune of 
Julian, and the probability that he would 
prove aware of it. Dolores would have her } 
trials, no doubt, and the dream of Lilias 
that unsullied happiness was to be the 
privilege of this one among the daughters 
of men, would be dispelled ; nevertheless, 
the young people would start in life 
with such large advantages, that the chances 
were greatly in their favour. 

Whatever Mrs. Courtland suspected 
Julian of, it was not insincerity about 
Dolores. There is love and love: he 
was not a man to feel the sublime and 
self-forgetting sort, but that he cared for 
the lovely girl in whose heart he had held { 
the first place from her childhood, as much ;/ 
as it was in him to care for anyone, I 
she believed. Mrs. Courtland discerned | 
that Julian’s spirits were forced, and /, 
that he had occasional fits of absence of | 

y 
| 


a 


mind, even while Effie Wharton was in- 
dulging him with the music that his soul 
loved; but she ascribed both of these varia- 
tions from the mood becoming to a happy 
lover in the first flush of his triumph, to 
some scrape, and also to Julian’s knowledge } 
that in the general clearing-up of affairs 
which his marriage with a young lady of 
fortune must bring about, the proverbial 
bad quarter of an hour would have to be 
faced. é 
The satisfaction of Lilias and Colonel 
Courtland was perfect and unmixed. It | 
had been agreed between them that the 
news of the engagement was to be im- 
parted to Rodney and Captain Wharton, 
because it would necessarily influence the 
nature of the communication which would 
have to be made to the persons to whom 
Rodney proposed to apply for information 
respecting the De Rodas family. It had 
also been agreed that nothing should be 
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said to either Julian or Dolores concerning 
the facts of which Rodney had apprised 
Lilias, until a further consultation between 
the elders had taken place. 

During the evening, Julian observed 
Rodney closely but covertly. He was 
puzzled by Mr. Wyndham’s words—“ That 
man means mischief ”—although he had 


: acted upon the peremptory command which 


accompanied them. He had deliberately 
abstained from communicating with Wynd- 
ham; he wanted time to think; he 
was now hopelessly committed. His evil 
genius had had his way, but there 
was something to be done which must 
be well considered, and he would let 
Wyndham wait for intelligence. He had 
even a petty pleasure in this little bit of 
futile free-will. His thoughts had, however, 
helped him to no conclusion up to the hour 
at which he had to start for The Quinces ; 
the thing that had to be done was none 
the less imperative and difficult. 

Never had Julian been paid alarger instal- 
ment of the wages of sin than on the day 
which succeeded his lying declaration of love 
to Dolores ; the day which saw him in full 
assurance of fortune, and freedom from the 
yoke of his evil genius; the day which 
passed as the hours of the earthly paradise 
of old to the innocent, deluded girl who 
was watching and waiting for him, in 
wonderment at her own happiness. He 
arrived at The Quinces a little earlier than 
Rodney and the Whartons, had a few 
minutes alone with Dolores, and afterwards 
received the gravely affectionate greeting 
of Lilias, and the heartfelt congratulations 
of Colonel Courtland with a perfectly good 
grace. Mrs. Courtland did not make her 
appearance in the drawing-room until the 
whole party was assembled, and it was 
only by a smile and an expressive glance 
towards Dolores that she signified her 
sentiments. Julian was very glad of this ; 
it was easy work for him to pretend, and, 
in ordinary circumstances, he rather liked 
it, but he never did it so well when Mrs. 
Courtland was present. 

Nothing occurred to enlighten Julian 
as to Mr. Wyndham’s meaning respecting 
Rodney. The young man saw in the 
middle-aged one a pleasant, cultivated 
person, who had dropped, on the strength 
of a sentimental reminiscence of very old 
date, into the position of an old friend 
while he was yet a positively new acquzin- 
tance, aud he admired the savoir vivre 
which enabled Rodney to do this, while he 
wondered that he should care to do it, 





The Whartons interested him more than 
Rodney. The girl was so pretty and 
so bright, and she played so well! Effie 
was not Julian’s “style” either, but her 
playing was, although his attention did 
wander from it, and the touch of foreign- 
ness about her pleased him. At intervals 
he threw off the oppressive thought of what 
he should have to do on the morrow, and 
then he was bright and fascinating. 


Mr. Wyndham was so well pleased with 
Julian’s report of the state of affairs, that 
he graciously overlooked the delay in 
communicating it to him. He was civil 
to the young man, who told his story in a 
sullen and grudging manner. The thing 
was done, the end was accomplished, and 
for reasons of his own it suited Mr. Wynd- 
ham to adopt a different line from that by 
which he had driven Julian to obedience. 

“Nothing could be better, my dear 
fellow—nothing could be better,” said Mr. 
Wyndham ; “quite a blaze of triumph, in 
fact. And now the great point is to get 
the business over as quickly as possible. 
Delay is proverbially dangerous, and in 
this case it would be particularly foolish.” 

“ You don’t want me to marry the girl 
next week, do you?” asked Julian with a 
short aggressive laugh. 

‘‘No, no; not next week. There will be 
the matter of settlements, and, by the way, 
you and I had better have a preliminary 
look into it, so that when it comes on 
for discussion you may know exactly what 
you mean to have done. Everything of 
the sort takes time, but you must press 
for as speedy a marriage as possible.” 

“Why? If the thing’s secure, Dolores 
won't throw me over, depend upon it. 
Poor child !” 

Julian’s tone, though affectedly light, 
had a suggestion of remorse in it which 
Mr. Wyndham did not like. He could 
understand and deal with the young man’s 
hesitation and reluctance on his own 
account, but that he should shrink from 
the position on account of Dolores, or be 
troubled by a thought of wrong to her, was 
a troublesome development of misplaced 
sentiment, and needed to be checked. 

“Poor child! Why, she’s absurdly in 
love with you, and I don’t suppose you 
mean to illuse her. To go back to your 
question—Why? The answer is simple: 
1 want my money, Courtland, as svon as 
you can let me have it.” 

He said this in the easiest way, but it 
made more impression on Julian in his 
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present mood than a threat would have 
made. 

“ And I want you to have it,” said the 
young man with sudden bitterness; “I 
want to be done with itall. I wish I 
could marry the girl to-morrow, and pay 
you down on the nail. But what’s the 
good of driving me? It is for them to 
fix the time, not for me. I don’t suppose 
they’ve ever thought about it yet.” 

“Then the idea must be suggested. 
What about these American people? Are 
they going to be in London for long ?” 

“Only for the season. I heard Miss 
Wharton talking to Dolores about some 
place in Scotland they are going to in 
August.” 

‘“‘ Have the girls taken to each other?” 

“Very much.” 

‘“‘ Then there’s your opportunity. Appeal 
to sentiment, and you will have Miss 
Merivale on your side of any question.” 
Mr. Wyndham smiled as though permitting 
himself to be amused by some diverting 
remembrance. ‘‘And what a charming 
sentiment to appeal to! Old friends of 
your betrothed’s much lamented father, 
accepted in that touching character as 
new friends of your betrothed’s devoted 
guardian, and anxious to be present on the 
auspicious occasion. Eh? Don’t you see? 
Bridesmaid, and all that sort of thing! 
Why, it’s what pious people would call quite 
providential. You have only to be properly 
pressing, to drop a hint to the two girls, and 
the whole business may be comfortably got 
over by the end of July.” 

“What do you mean by the whole 
business? You surely don’t suppose I 
shall be able to lay my hands upon the 
money from the start ?” 

“T suppose that you will be in a position 
to enable me to lay my hands upon it, which 
is my look-out. [ don’t at all doubt that 
you will get hold of a good deal of ready 
money down. Indeed, the more I look 
into this matter, the more I like the look 
of it. Having got the chance in the way 
of my basiness, I have been making some 
enquiries, and I find that Miss Merivale has 
always lived below her income, and made 
very safe investiacnts. She will be a rich 
woman, even after she has handed over 
Dr. Rosslyn’s tenderly-nursed savings to 
your not quite so fostering care.” 

“My uncle will propose strict settle- 
ments, I am sure, even if Miss Merivale 
did not, or was not advised to do so. I 
know his ideas about things of that kind. 
There’s no good in your thinking I shall 





get the money to do as I like with it. If 
it was only Mrs. Courtland, she’d bar the 
way to that; but the Colonel would not 
allow it either.” 

“T don’t object,” said Mr. Wyndham 
with judicial gravity, “ to your wife’s money 
being settled on herself, and put out of your 
reach in the sense of making away with it. 
That will not interfere with your discharge 
of my claim, and it wili be a very good 
thing for you both. The handling of the 
income is a different matter. Although 
nothing that law or lawyers can do 
can keep a woman’s money from her 
husband if he is determined to have it, 
it is better to make things pleasant from 
the start. I don’t want you to have to 
bully your wife out of cheques to meet 
certain obligations—supposing you don’t 
get a lump sum, which is supposing the 
worst—if she should happen not to be of 
the coaxable kind, and that no one can 
ever tell about any woman until she has 
been tried with the possession of money.” 

“ T should not bully her if you did want 
me to do it,” said Julian, with a glance of 
sullen hatred at the blandly explanatory 
speaker. 

“ Oh yes, you would, Courtland, I assure 
you. We need not, however, discuss that 
contingency. If you cannot avail yourself 
of the sentimental tendencies of Miss 
Merivale, and the boundless confidence of 
your betrothed to get such settlements as 
will suit us both, I can only say you are a 
greater fool than I took you for.” (‘As if 
anyone could take me for a greater fool 
than I have been!” was Julian Courtland’s 
mental comment on these airy words, for 
remorse was stirring feebly in his soul.) 
“As a matter of fact,” continued Mr. 
Wyndham, “the whole thing is in Miss 
Rosslyn’s hands, her grandfather having 
merely provided for the possibility of his 
son’s, or a child of his son’s, turning up 
within ten years of his own death, and 
appointing no guardian or trustee in the 
latter case, but simply taking it for granted 
that Miss Merivale would hand over the 
money. As it is impossible, for obvious 
reasons, to act on the real position of 
affairs, and you have to accept the guardian- 
ship fiction, you must just do the best you 
can for yourself, without offending anyone 
concerned, especially Miss Merivale. And, 
talking of her, your star is no longer in 
the ascendant there, if my eyes are to be 
trusted.” 

“ What do you mean ? 
kinder to me.” 


She was never 
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“ Probably not. To whom do you suppose 
Miss Merivale will leave her property +” 

‘To Miss Rosslyn ; but Miss Merivale is 
not forty. And, besides, we need not talk 
of her money. We have got nothing to 
do with her, at least, and lucky for her.” 

He spoke with impatient disgust, which 
seemed to amuse Mr. Wyndham, who had 
pleasant recollections of having had a 
good deal to do with Miss Merivale’s 
money, and a good deal of her money to 
do it with. 

“Ah, to Miss Rosslyn! I should have 
taken your word for that before my inspec- 
tion of the party at the Royal Academy ; 
but I am by no means sure of it now. I 
told you the man who was with her meant 
mischief, and he does. Why, she was 
listening to him as though he were an 
oracle, and he was talking to her as though 
that were the one thing worth doing in the 
world.” 

“Mr. Rodney!” exclaimed Julian, with 
incredulous surprise ; “ he’s five-and-forty, 
at the very least.” 

‘** What has that to do with it?” 

“But one has never thought of any- 
thing of the kind in reference to Miss 
Merivale.” 

“ And what has that to do with it? Of 
course I may be wrong; speculating on 
subjects of the sort is not in my line; 
but in one thing I’m sure I’m right. The 
man has gained an influence over her 
already, and anyone who wants to manage 
Miss Merivale in future, at least so long as 
he is about, will have to reckon with Mr. 
Rodney.” 

Confounded by the assurance with which 
Wyndham spoke, and impressed with the 
idea that he was generally right, Julian 
rapidly reviewed the occurrences of yester- 
day, in search of anything which might 
confirm this surprising theory. 

He had, indeed, puzzled over the mean- 
ing of Wyndham’s warning, but had not 
gone near such a solution of it as this. 
He was disposed only to ridicule it now ; 
but he did not venture to do so openly, and 
he was conscious, too, that he had felt from 
the first a vague dislike of Rodney. 

“Tm sure I don’t care whether you are 
right or wrong,” he said, after a pause. 
“If Miss Merivale’s fool enough to part 
with her independence at her time of life, 
I suppose she must do it.” 

“ Just the time of life to give a fortune- 
hunter his best chance,” observed Mr. 
Wyndham, with as much scorn of the 
interested motives of a fortune-hunter as 





though the transaction in which he and 
Julian were engaged had been of the purest 
morality. 

“T don’t know much about Mr. Rodney, 
but he’s no fortune-hunter ; or at least he 
is not a poor man scheming to marry a 
rich woman. They were talking yesterday 
about some property he has in England 
—some place he has not yet seen, that was 
left him by somebody.” 

“The sooner he goes to see it the better 
for you,” said Mr. Wyndham, sticking to 
his point with a characteristic pertinacity 
much loathed by Julian, whom it always 
overbore and put down. 

Julian made no reply. Little more was 
said between them, and they parted with- 
out having alluded to one subject which 
each knew to be in the mind of the other. 

Mr. Wyndham was satisfied with the 
position of affairs, Julian had committed 
himself beyond recall, and whether he had 
arranged matters with Miss Denzil pre- 
viously, or had to face the arranging of 
them now was of no consequence. He did 
not think she was at all likely to make a 
row or a scandal ; he could even interrupt 
his complacent sneers at the general cross- 
purposes of those so-called “affairs of the 
heart” which of all the weaknesses of 
humanity he despised the most, with a 
passing regret that Miss Denzil should 
be “so good asort ”, seeing that she had to 
go to the wall. 

Julian made a pretence of doing some 
business that morning at Messrs. Vignolles 
and Jackson’s, actually remaining in his 
room until business hours were over. But 
he was not thinking of turning over a new 
leaf—an intention with which his un- 
wonted diligence caused him to be credited 
by the least experienced of the clerks—he 
was debating with himself how he was to 
meet or not meet Margaret Denzil ; what 
he was to tell or not tell her; how he was 
to silence his conscience, or bear its re- 
proaches ; how he was to do without her 
love in his life, knowing that in its stead 
he had earned her contempt. 

It was one of the most significant 
symptoms of Julian’s moral downfall that 
he was not sensitive to disdain. He 
knew that where he was best known he 
was despised; he had latterly become 
aware that his footing in society was inse- 
cure, but he did not suffer from the know- 
ledge. So long as he was not thoroughly 
found out, where detection might mean his 
being renounced and left to help himself 
by the unpleasant means of real work, he 
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did not much mind. All fear of this was 
at an end now; he would have it in his 
power to make his position whatever he 
chose; but the one for whose sake he 
sometimes felt he should like to be—and 
not only to seem—what she took him for, 
would hold him in utter disdain for ever 
as the very type of mean, unmanly false- 
ness, The more he thought of this the 
more he hated the man who had “ brought 
him to it”, and the more he tried to relieve 
his pain a little by dwelling on the pros- 
pect of washing his hands of him by pay- 
ment in full, and by rehearsing the form 
of words in which he would renounce 
acquaintance with Mr. Wyndham from 
thenceforth. 

Several times during that day, and in 
the course of some profitable transactions— 
for his luck had turned again—Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s thoughts were occupied with Julian 
Courtland; but they took a different 
direction. He greatly liked the looks of 
Dolores, and, though by no means a lady’s- 
man, he intended to be the house-friend of 
the future household. 

It came to after office-hours, and Julian 
had not made up his mind how the thing 
that had to be done was to bedone. He 
had not seen Margaret since the night at 
the play, nor had he written to her; she 
must be already surprised and anxious, 
and this was just as well. Something 
might occur to make the thing that had to 
be done easier to do; she might get angry; 
he might pretend to quarrel with her, 
and, having parted with her thus, leave 
her to find out the full measure of his base- 
ness by the announcement of his marriage, 
In these turnings of his tormented thoughts 
the mere simple telling of the truth to 
Margaret, and throwing himself upon her 
mercy, had not failed to present itself to 
him, but he dismissed it hastily. He could 
not tell her the truth, he could not ac- 
knowledge the means by which he had got 
into Wyndham’s power ; and besides, if he 
could do this, and she were to forgive 
him his own past and her misery, how 
would she regard the treachery to Dolores, 
which was, perhaps, the worst deed 
of his life? He did homage to the 
woman whom he was deserting by his 
quick, instinctive conviction that she would 
look upon the woman for whom he had 
deserted her as the more cruelly wronged 
of the two. No; he had not yet devised 
a way of doing the thing that had to be 
done, but he could not do it by the way 
of the truth. 





Evening came, and found him in the 
same perplexity, with added irritation 
and impatience. He raged and chafed 
under his own unusual and importunate 
thoughts; the touch of remorse was 
horribly disagreeable; that he should be 
forced to look at anything in his conduct 
or his fate with a view to its effect on 
other people, was as odious as it was novel. 
The irksomeness was almost worse than 
the pang of the loss of Margaret, because 
it was new ; the other he had been reckon- 
ing with for some time. He would do 
nothing until after to-morrow; he must 
keep his head cool and his nerves steady, 
for he was expected at The Quinces, and 
he would go there bent on getting the 
business settled and the marriage hurried 
on with all a lover’s alacrity. 

Julian dined at his club, and afterwards 
went to a dance at a house in Harley 
Street—it was the same house at which 
the ball took place on the night of the 
great thunderstorm and of Hugh Rosslyn’s 
death—and there he met Miss Merivale and 
Dolores. 

The girl was radiant with loveliness and 
happiness. It had always been delightful 
to dance with Julian ; it was a new kind of 
delight to dance with him now. 

The summer sky was flooded with rosy 
light when he put Dolores into the carriage 
and bade her “Good-morning”, with a 
smile as gay as her own. 


Dolores was on the lawn, attended by 
the dogs, when Julian arrived at The 
Quinces, and she intercepted him on his 
way to the house with a pretty little 
manifestation of petulant discontent, which 
would have been irresistibly flattering and 
delightful if Julian had been in love with 
her. She was very simply dressed in 
white ; her hair was piled high upon her 
head, and her mother’s pearl-set comb 
adorned it. She looked very lovely, and 
formerly Julian would have told her so, 
but his dark mind was actually full of 
resentment against the innocent victim of 
his treachery. He could not even admire 
her now; he hoped he should not hate 
her in the time to come. 

“ Oh, Julian,” she said, blushing beau- 
tifully, “I came out to meet you because 
you are going to be taken up about busi- 
ness, and they don’t want me there; so I 
thought I might just see you first. Dinner 
is put off for an hour, and altogether it’s a 
bore.” 

“ Business!” said Julian, having kissed 
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her hand with much grace, and a discreet 
recollection of the drawing-room windows. 
“‘ What business can I be wanted for?” 

He mentally added “so soon”, and 
wondered whether Fate was giving his 
affairs a push forward for him. 

Now this was precisely what fate was 
doing. 

“T don’t know. I’m not to be told until 
it is all settled. Indeed, I have hardly 
seen any ofthem. They seem very solemn 
over it.” 

“ Any of whom?” asked Julian, startled 
by her words. Business, in which he was 
concerned, and over which people were 
looking solemn, had an ominous sound. 

“Aunt Lilias, and the Colonel, and 
Mr, Rodney, and that Mr. Ritchie who 
dined here on Thursday.” 

“T did not know they were expected 
to-day.” 

“They weren’t. They came out together 
in a hansom two hours ago, and they’ve 
all been talking ever since. You had 
better go in, Julian, or they will say it is 
my fault.” 

He went in, and was made acquainted 
with the facts that Rodney had imparted 
to Miss Merivale, and also with an im- 
portant occurrence which had just been 
revealed to her and to Colonel Courtland 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Walter 
Ritchie. 

When Julian Courtland left The Quinces 
that night, he carried with him a good 
deal of additional material for thought ; 
but yet it did not crowd out or smother 
that question of the thing that had to be 
done on the morrow, and of how to do 
it. He was so tired that he soon fell 
asleep, in spite of his perplexity, and his 
last waking thought was not of this—it 
was that he would have at Jeast one solid 
triumph over Mr. Wyndham. 

“When I am out of his hands for good,” 
said Julian to himself, “and when I am 
spending the money that he might have 
had to spend if his wife hadn’t been so un- 
accountable a fool, I shall let him know 
that his stepdaughter was doubly an heiress; 
but not a word of it till then.” 

Julian slept till late next morning, and 
was hardly awake before the remembrance 
of the thing that had to be done came back 
to him. He took up his letters. One of 
them was from Margaret, and when, after 
a slight hesitation, he read it, he knew that 
fate had indeed been working for him. 
The thing was done! And fate had used 
the delicate hands of Effie Wharton to do it. 





“When these lines reach you,” wrote 
Margaret Denzil, “I shall have left 
London. I have heard what I suppose you 
would before long have told me yourself. 
I was engaged by Miss Wharton to play 
duets with her, and I went to the Langham 
Hotel yesterday for the second time. Miss 
Wharton told me, describing her first 
English dinner-party, of your engagement 
to Miss Rosslyn, and the happiness which 
it has caused to several good people who 
love and trust you. The narrative left 
nothing to be explained, or I should have 
asked you for an explanation in the name 
of my dead mother, who also loved and 
trusted you. The first time I went to the 
Langham Hotel I saw Miss Rosslyn, but I 
did not know that it was she. She is very 
beautiful, and she too loves and trusts you. 
Be more merciful to her than you have 
been to me. I am going toa friend ina 
foreign country, who told me to come to 
her if life should ever be too hard for me 
where my work was, and she would find 
work for me in a strange place.” 

“T wish,” muttered Julian, as he looked 
at the refiection of his haggard face in the 
glass ; “1 wish I had the courage to cut my 
throat !” 





AN AFRICAN ARCADIA, 





For centuries traditions have been cur- 
rent as to the existence of a mysterious 
mountain in the centre of Eastern Equa- 
torial Africa. Sometimes these traditions 
have been associated with wonderful tales 
of fabulous mineral wealth, at others only 


with fierce and unconquerable savages. 


Yet the mountain itself is, as it has always 
been, within comparatively easy reach, for 
it is within one hundred and eighty miles 
of the coast opposite Zanzibar. Upon that 
coast the Portuguese were setiled four 
centuries ago, and although it is through 
them that we received the stories, not one 
of them seems ever to have attempted to 
reach the mountain. 

Just below the third parallel south of 
the equator, and, as we have said, within 
one hundred and eighty miles of the coast, 
rises high above the surrounding country 
the immense mountain mass which is called 
Kilimanjaro — the name, according to 
Mr. H. H. Johnston, being taken from 
kilima”, mountain, and “njaro”,a demon 
supposed to cause cold. By this name, how- 
ever, it is only known to the people of the 
coast, while it is unrecognised in theinterior. 
Thus “remote, inaccessible, silent, and 
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lone,” it was addressed by Bayard Taylor, 
but “inaccessible” it is no longer, for we 
are about to tell of a recent journey to it. 

The mountain, collectively called Kili- 
manjaro, consists of two grand peaks— 
the one, called Kibo, rising to an elevation 
of eighteen thousand eight hundred and 
eighty feet ; the other, Kimawenzi, rising 
to sixteen thousand two hundred and fifty 
feet. Both peaks have their summits above 
the region of eternal snow, and both are 
the craters of extinct volcanoes. 

It must have been known by repute to 
the Portuguese in the sixteenth century, for 
in that century Enciso, a Spanish pilot, 
speaks of it in his book of travels as 
* Mount Olympus”. But the first European 
to actually discover it was the German 
missionary Rebmann, and that was not 
until 1848. Rebmann was followed by 
another German named Krapf, and again 
in 1861 by the Baron Von der Decken. 
Ten years later the first Englishman to 
reach Kilimanjaro was the Rev. Charles 
New, a Methodist missionary, who as- 
cended fourteen thousand five hundred 
feet up the sides of Kibo, and reached the 
snow. New was robbed by a chief of one 
of the tribes of the Chaga people who in- 
habit the southern slopes, and died on his 
way back to the coast. After this the 
veil over Kilimanjaro dropped, not to be 
raised again until Mr. Joseph Thomson, 
in 1883, passed round the mountain on his 
way to Masai-Land. But Mr. Thomson, 
although giving a most entrancing account 
of the country and of the awful beauty of 
the snow-peaks, did not spend much time 
there, and only ascended to an altitude of 
nine thousand feet. 

The name, we should mention, is 
variously spelt Kilima-Njaro and Kili- 
manjaro, and is pronounced Killymanjahro, 
It means, according to Mr. Joseph Thomson, 
‘The Mountain of Greatness,” but as we 
have said according to Mr. H. H. Johnston, 
“The Mountain of the Demon of Cold.” 
Either signification seems appropriate. 

In 1884, a joint committee of the British 
Association and the Royal Society was 
appointed to form an exploring expedition, 
for the purpose of which a fund of one 
thousand pounds was formed. Mr. H, H. 
Johnston, who had previously explored 
the Congo, and who is an accomplished 
naturalist, was appointed leader, and he 
left for Zanzibar in March of the same 
year, proceeding thence to Mombasa, and 
then, after the delays and vexations which 
seem inevitable in the formation of an 





African expedition, finally started for the 
interior with a train of one hundred and 
twenty porters. He himself was the sole 
European member of the expedition, and 
combined in his own person the offices of 
leader, botanist, historian, trader, and 
taxidermist. After six months’ residence 
among the Chaga people he returned, and 
having seen more of the mountain and its 
surroundings than any preceding traveller, 
his narrative may be taken as offering the 
most authoritative information about it. 

The great attraction to naturalists of 
this mountain, and the main reason for the 
expedition, rests in the fact of such a snow- 
clad mass lying in the equatorial zone, and 
exhibiting such an extrordinary range of 
climates on its slopes. Perpetual snow 
under the equator is only elsewhere to be 
found in Central and South America, and 
isolated mountains of great height often, 
like oceanic islands, serve as shelter and 
last resting-place for peculiar types and 
forms of fauna and flora. Many curious 
features were, therefore, expected to be 
found on Kilimanjaro, and it was Mr. 
Johnston’s mission to examine, to record, 
to collect specimens of animal and vegetable 
life, and to acquire as much information 
of a scientific character as might be possible 
within six months, that being the term 
which it was calculated the fund would cover. 

The result of his observations, we may 
say in brief—for it is not our purpose to 
go into scientific details—has been to reveal 
a state of Nature almost equally divided in 
its affinities between Abyssinia and Cape 
Colony. Which is the progressive form, 
however, is an interesting problem yet to 
be solved. But even to the. non-scientific 
there is something altogether wonderful in 
the aspect of the Kilimanjaro region. “The 
summits,” says Mr. Johnston, “clothed 
with virgin snow, the upper regions bear- 
ing the humble plants of temperate climes 
—the heather, the hound’s-tongues, the 
forget-me-nots, the buttercups, clematises, 
anemones, violets, and geraniums; the 
bracken, polypodies, and male-fern, that are 
always associated with the flora of our 
chilly lands ; and then, descending through 
rich forests of tree-ferns, draccenas, and 
moss-living mimosas, to the vegetable 
wealth of the equatorial zone, to the wild 
bananas, the palms, the orchids, the india- 
rubber creepers, the aloes, and the baobabs, 
that are among the better known of the 
myriad forms of vegetation clothing the 
lower spurs and ramparts.” 

As to the fauna, Mr. Johnston found 
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monkeys much more abundant than on the 
West Coast, and among them an entirely 
new variety with white heavily - plumed 
tails. Bats were seldom seen; lions and 
leopards are abundant and bold, also the 
jackal, wild-dog, and hyena, civets and 
genets, but no kind of weasel or badger. The 
elephant inhabits Kilimanjaro to a great 
height, Mr. Johnston observing a herd at 
an altitude of thirteen thousand feet. 
At the base, the rhinoceros is abundant ; 
in Lake Jipé, the hippopotamus; on the 
plains, vast herds of zebra, buffalo, giraffe, 
and many varieties of the antelope. Harte- 
beests areliterally in myriads, and theostrich 
also abounds. Such are the general features 
of animal and vegetable life ; but there are 
many details of great interest and vast 
scientific importance which it is impossible 
to refer to here. 

To reach this varied and remarkable 
region, the traveller has to undertake some- 
thing like a fortnight’s march through a 
tract of country of little interest, and for 
the most part devoid of water. The 
weary traveller, however, may be cheered 
by an occasional peep of the mountain 
giant, who seldom reveals all his grand 
bulk at once, Seen, as Mr. Johnston first 
saw it, “ weird, in the early flush of dawn, 
with its snowy crater faintly pink against 
a sky of deep blue-grey, wherein the pale 
and faded moon was sinking,” Kilimanjaro 
is awful in his grandeur and beauty. 

Then from the sun-scorched wilderness 
the traveller suddenly reaches a region 
within the benign influence of the moun- 
tain—the area of perpetual moisture and 
luxuriant vegetation. Within this district 
is situated that Arcadian spot—Taveita— 
of which Mr. Thomson has given some 
description, and which at Mr. Johnston’s 
hands now reveals fresh attractions. Says 
Mr. Johnston: “The River Lumi, whieh 
flows through Taveita, and creates all its 
luxuriant forest, is uninhabited by noxious 
creatures, such as crocodiles or leeches, and 
only harbours harmless fish, which are 
good to eat, or great, timid varanus lizards, 
who never interfere with one’s bathing. 
Its water is exquisitely cool, clear, and 
sweet, and comes from the snows of 
Kilimanjaro. Here and there amid the 
lofty aisles of the Taveitan forest are little 
clearings, pretty homesteads of yellow 
beehive-huts, neat plots of cultivated 
ground, groves of emerald-green bananas, 
which are the habitations of the happy 
Arcadians who have made this tropical 
paradise their home.” 





The toils of the journey are passed when 
this beautiful spot is reached, but not, per- 
haps, all thedangers. Even in an Arcadian 
forest man may meet with foes, and cer- 
tainly in Central Africa. Thus, in what is 
described as a perfect paradise of a camp- 
ing-ground, occurred the following incident: 

“Soon after we had retired to rest, when 
the men had begun to snore round their 
fires, wrapped up in dusky-white cloths 
like so many mummies, and when the 
leader of the caravan was curling himself 
suugly between the blankets, the most ter- 
rific roar you ever heard startled us all into 
sudden wakefulness. Though the lion that 
uttered it was probably forty or fifty yards 
distant, the sound of his thunderous bellow 
seemed to come from our very midst. I 
sat up in bed and looked uneasily around 
me ; but nobody complained of being eaten, 
so I lay down again, and even began to 
think this very interesting and very African, 
full of local colour, and so on. But now, on 
our right and left, on either side of the 
river, a chorus of loud roaring began. The 
night was as yet pitchy dark, for the moon 
would not rise till the early morning. We 
could see nothing beyond the blaze of our 
cordon of fires. However, feeling that it 
was despicably tame to lie still in bed and 
go to sleep while my porters shivered with 
fear, I arose, took my gun, and fired into 
the bushes where the roaring was loudest. 
This, the men informed me, was the un- 
wisest thing I could do. Of course, I killed 
nothing, and the noise of the firearm, 
instead of awing the lions into silence, 
only seemed to exasperate them. I cer- 
tainly never heard anything like the noise 
they made. My men averred that we were 
surrounded by ten beasts—I suppose they 
distinguished ten different roarings. Cer- 
tainly, the next morning, when we ex- 
amined the precincts of our camp, the 
many footprints, of different sizes, which 
were marked in the soft vegetable soil of 
thesurrounding woodland and in the red soil 
of the river-bank, indicated unquestionably 
that a whole troop of lions had been in our 
immediate vicinity during the night. I 
noticed a curious fact connected with the 
unseen approach of these beasts. Whenever 
a lion was nearing our camp, and before he 
attested his vicinity by a roar, we were, 
when we had learned to read the warning, 
made aware of the fact by the sudden ner- 
vous twittering of the small birds in the 
branches above. It was a tremulous 
diapason of fear, most singularly impres- 
sive. On several subsequent occasions the 
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approach of large wild beasts has been sig- 
nified to me in the same manner.” 

Taveita is on the border of the Chaga 
country, which is practically the inhabited 
belt of Kilimanjaro. It is thus within no 
great distance of the little kingdom of 
Moshi, where Thomson had resided, and 
where the missionary New was robbed. 
Moshi is ruled over by a chief called 
Mandara, who, in some respects, is above 
the average of African kings, but who has 
the greed peculiar to all of them. Mr. 
Johnston was well received by Mandara, 
and, after the usual presents, he succeeded 
in obtaining an allotment of land on the 
banks of a rivulet some distance up the 
mountain. Here a miniature village was 
built for the accommodation of his followers. 
Gardens were planted with the seeds of 
European vegetables, etc., brought with the 
expedition, and soon there was an abun- 
dant cropof everything. Milk, horses, sheep, 
and bullocks were obtained from Mandara’s 
people in exchange for beads, and a happy 
time followed, during which collections 
of animals and plants were diligently made. 

But Mandara being at constant feud 
with all the neighbouring chiefs, Mr. 
Johnston was unable to ascend the moun- 
tain while living under his protection, for 
between Moshi and the summit are other 
warlike tribes, all of whom live in carefully 
entrenched kingdoms. To prosecute his 
design, therefore, Mr. Johnston had to 
leave Mandara, and make friends with a 
rival chief, who provided him with guides. 
Then, for a second time, the attempt was 
made to reach the summit. 

It was only partially successful, for the 
Zanzibari followers were unable to sustain 
the fatigue and cold of the upper regions, 
so that our traveller was left alone for the 
final effort. He attained an altitude of 
sixteen thousand three hundred and fifteen 
feet—i.e., within nearly two thousand feet 
of the summit of Kibo—but then being 
caught in a mist, and after being nearly 
lost in a snowdrift, he had to give up the 
attempt to reach the awful, isolated crater. 
He resided, however, for some time at an 
altitude often thousand feet, in order tocarry 
on his observations and collect specimens. 

Then he descended, and proceeded by 
a new route to Taveita, passing through 
a delightful country, averaging between 
eight thousand and nine thousand feetabove 
the sea, with an almost cool temperature, 
singularly English in look, with open, 
grassy spaces, and apparently made by 
Nature for a European settlement. 





Within the region traversed there is 
necessarily a wide range of temperature, 
and an infinite variety of climates. In the 
low salt plains, extending between Taveita 
and the coast, you may be parched and 
scorched by the hot desert winds. In the 
forests of Taveita you have the unvarying 
moist warmth of the tropical lowlands, 
where the utmost range of the thermometer 
in the twenty-four hours will be ten or 
twelve degrees. But midway up the 
mountain there are lovely regions, mild, 
equable, and moist, resembling the climate 
of a Devonshire summer. In these parts 
the intense verdure and the luxuriance of 
fern-life “ testify to the constant showers 
of gentle rain’. In two days’ climb in 
Kilimanjaro you may escape from a tropical 
atmosphere and surroundings to a lifeless 
wilderness of ice, rocks, and snow. 

Snow is never absent from either of the 
twin peaks—Kibo and Kimawenzi, but on 
Kibo it varies almost daily in extent. 
After a rainy night on the lowlands, for 
instance, the snow may be seen down to a 
ievel of fourteen thousand feet, and a day 
later will have withdrawn a thousand feet 
or so higher. The least snow is observable 
in July and August, and the most in 
October. There is also a great deal in 
February and March, but the natives say 
this is the best time to ascend the moun- 
tain, because the mists then are not so 
frequent, and the cold is not so intense. 
It is this abund:ace of snow which causes 
the numerous rivers and streams, which 
render the southern slopes so fertile. No 
streams flow down the northern slopes. 

Remembering what we have just said 
about the snow, it is remarkable that 
vegetation extends up to fifteen thousand 
feet. At between seven thousand and 
eight thousand feet tree-ferns abound, and 
from eight thousand feet to the snow-line 
giant senecios, gorgeous gladioli, many- 
coloured irises, and other flowers are found 
at a great altitude, and even between ten 
thousand and fourteen thousand feet some 
brilliant specimens were gathered. After 
thirteen thousand feet ferns cease, and the 
vegetation becomes more stunted, but at 
fourteen thousand feet heaths and ever- 
lasting flowers were found, which give 
place within the next thousand feet to 
lichens of several kinds. Bees and wasps 
were observed at thirteen thousand feet, 
and birds seven hundred feet higher, while 
the traces of buffaloes were found up to 
fourteen thousand feet. 

As to scenery, there is infinite variety. 
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That of the Chaga country is described 
as charmingly soft and pretty, like Devon- 
shire hills and coombes in general aspect. 
At six thousand feet are grassy downs 
of short, springy turf scattered over with 
clumps of splendid forest, while brilliant 
wild flowers abound. Looking out from 
his first settlement in Mandara’s country, 
Mr. Johnston says that the beauties of the 
scenery never palled, never grew monoto- 
nous. The varied atmospheric changes 
produce kaleidoscopic effects in the land- 
seape. Now Kibo is veiled in mist, and 
anon only his summit is seen gleaming out 
above the clouds in rosy effulgence. At 
noontide the vapours vanish and the velvet 
forest is glowing in gold-green and dusky 
purple shadows, with the precipices and 
jutting rocks of Kibo as an effective back- 
ground, and so on, with constant change 
of afternoon and evening glories, while 
far below the eye rests on the sunlit plains, 
with the lines of forest, the winding 
streams, and the stretches of open pasture- 
land spreading away in the distance. 

About Lake Jipé, in the neighbouring 
Paré hills, the scenery too seems enchant- 
ingly lovely, wooded crags, rich valleys, 
emerald- green banana-groves, rippling 
streams, and splendid waterfalls. Here is 
situated the village of Gonja, which, with 
its clear, swift river, its splendid groves, 
and its luxuriant plantations, seems a 
second Taveita, 

Again, on the descent, after scrambling 
through a dense, dark forest on the eastern 
flank, our traveller was ravished with the 
beauty of the scenery and the magnifi- 
cence of the view from a height of eight 
thousand five hundred feet. ‘The distant 
valley, with its sinuous lines of green 
forest, the mountain mass of Ngweno, with 
hills and hillocks in all directions, the 
nearer forests, the natural lawns sloping 
downwards towards the cultivated zone ; 
and, lastiy, the awful, jagged, snow streaked 
and spotted Kimawenzi rising to the north 
—all were irradiated with a tender, smiling 
light, the very shadows of which were 
attenuated and softened.” 

The region generally seems a sportsman’s 
paradise, for nowhere else in Africa is big 
game found in such abundance. The 
plains are covered with compact herds of 
antelopes, moving in squadrons, with 
straggling companies of zebras and giraffes, 
and flocks of ostriches. Rhinoceroses are 
so numerous that their horns are a great 
article of trade, and those who have read 
Mr. Thomson’s book will remember the 





extraordinary number he shot without 
going out of his way. But, contrary to 
Mr. Thomson’s experience, Mr. Johnston 
found the neighbourhood of Kilimanjaro 
to abound in elephants, and the water to 
abound in hippopotami. 

All these things are attractive not only 
to the sportsman but also to the trader, for 
they mean ivory, and skins, and feathers. 
As to vegetable products, there is an 
immense growth of fine timber ; gums are 
produced in some parts ; india-rubber can 
be produced from at least one creeper; coffee 
grows wild and would succeed admirably if 
planted in many districts where it is not 
native ; orchilla-weed is found in incredible 
quantities ; and the natives cultivate the 
banana, the sweet potato, the sugar- 
cane, Indian corn, millet, and several 
varieties of peas and beans. Add to all 
this that vast herds of cattle are kept both 
by the mountain and the agricultural 
tribes (Mr. Johnston used to purchase a 
bullock for about the equivalent of ten 
shillings), that goats andsheep are abundant, 
and that fowls are kept by most of the 
tribes, and it will be seen that not only is 
there abundance of flesh-meat, milk, cheese, 
and eggs to be obtained, but that hides 
and wool are possible articles of trade also. 
As to the fertility of the soil, it may be 
mentioned that Mr. Johnston’s plantation 
at Mandara yielded him potatoes, onions, 
carrots, peas, tomatoes, cucumbers, melons, 
etc., within about three months after 
planting. 

These are some of the features of the 
natural wealth of the country, and besides, 
Mr. Johnston says that iron-ore is found 
in some abundance, and copper also, while 
nitrate of soda covers vast plains to the 
south, west, and north of Kilimanjaro. 
The special wealth of the country, however, 
consists in its vegetable resources, and in 
its adaptability to cultivation of almost 
any kind. Considering all this, and the 
advantages of climate, Mr. Johnstone is of 
opinion that this region between the 
coast and the Victoria Nyanza lake is more 
worth possessing and opening up than 
many other parts of Africa which are 
being run after. He is convinced that here 
lies a new field for commerce. 

On the other hand, we find Mr. Joseph 
Thomson in recent lectures declaring that 
the commercial potentiality of East Central 
Africa is practically nil! Where travellers 
differ so much, how shall others agree ? 
Perhaps the best way would be for a 
number of merchant adventurers to com- 
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bine and send out an exploring expedition 
on purely commercial lines. There seems 
no reason why our great commercial 
people should leave exploration entirely to 
geographers, naturalists, and missionaries. 


ON BEING ON THE TOP OF THE 
HILL. 


ON the top of the hill! What thoughts 
are not suggested to us by the mere words! 

In a moment we realise the sense of 
exhaustion ; the while we feel a glow of 
success, when we think that at last we have 
climbed the long ascent, and stand. breath- 
less and triumphant, gazing over the land- 
scape that unfolds itself before us, and that 
is a thousand times more beautiful than we 
had ever believed it to be. Lingering 
there for a little, we look round us, 
and wonder how we ever reached our 
present elevated position, even while we 
realise that we have to begin to descend 
before our day’s journey is over; and we 
allow our eyes to stray first from this 
object and then to that, until the lengthen- 
ing shadows, or a sudden chill in the atmo- 
sphere, reminds us that night is coming, 
and causes us to begin our downward task. 

And although we have high authority 
for regarding life as a “ wale”, we cannot 
ourselves resist comparing ourselves gene- 
rally with anyone who has for the moment 
climbed a material hill. 

Once allow youth to be parted with, once 
recognise that there are other folks around 
us, grown up, whose birth we remember as 
if it were yesterday, and we may be quite 
sure we are either on our own especial 
summit, or are passing along downhill. 

It is not often that people can realise 
that they have reached the highest altitude 
they are ever permitted to attain, until they 
are passing away from it, for there is inva- 
riably something in the human tempera- 
ment that causes it to look forward, and 
that cannot understand that the zenith 
has been reached—aye, and been passed 
by—while they were still straining their 
utmost to obtain the unattainable. 

Still, there are some who do comprehend 
their position, and can either gaze from it, 
content to know they have done well, and 
so can rest for a while, or else stretch out 
a helping hand to those still behind 
them ; though it is not often that they 
find this taken by the young folk, who 
are all so sure they know so much better 
than anyone else did, and are quite positive 
that they will never fall into any of the 








traps and pitfalls into which they often 
enough stumble at the very moment in 
which they are carefully explaining to us 
that no pitfall that was ever made can take 
them in. 

Naturally, some of life’s pilgrims attain 
but a low eminence, after all. 

Either their ambitions are circumscribed, 
or their circumstances are such that they 
only wander along, scarcely conscious of 
climbing at all, until, their utmost being 
done, they sadly and unconsciously turn 
their backs on progress, “ worsening” 
imperceptibly as they saunter towards the 
end of all things, their faces turned towards 
that mysterious fog and mist that, more 
effectual guardians of death’s portal than 
anything more tangible could ever be, drift 
ceaselessly between us and the gates of 
another world. 

Then there are undoubtedly other folk 
who reach the summit without any exertion 
on their own part at all—who borrow the 
wings of the immortals, and so find them- 
selves suddenly in the rarefied atmosphere 
of the hilltop, with no long life of labour to 
act as ballast, and enable them to keep their 
footing. 

Sometimes the fine air acts only as an 
intoxicant, and causes the climber to lose 
his balance entirely, making him fall 
suddenly and swiftly into outer darkness, 
amid a taunting chorus, from those he 
passed so suddenly, of * I told you so!” 

But this is not always the case. To the 
true genius whose feet are winged, and 
whose eyes are fixed on the stars, are some- 
times vouchsafed a head that knows not 
giddiness, and a mind so simple, so child- 
like, that he never realises his own great- 
ness, the while he wonders greatly why 
the world is so pleased with him. 

Indeed, he feels inclined to gratefully 
thank those who discovered the excellence 
in his work, of which, indeed, he was 
hopeful, but for which he dreaded far more 
than he expected. 

To such a one as this the top of the hill 
is as a very Paradise. 

He drinks in the bright, fresh air that 
blows to him straight from the elysian 
fields; he looks over the earth, which in- 
variably shows her best side to the suc- 
cessful man, and prenounces it to be very 
good: and though, at times, he may be a 
little lonely because so few of his own age 
are there with him, he so dreads disap- 
pointing his good friends the public, that 
he works better than ever, because there is 
no one there to draw him away from his 
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duty to those, who look to him for so 
much. 

Imagination and fancy stand beside him ; 
he is too high for jealousy to reach or for 
spite to wound ; and, fortunate to the last, 
Fate often enough calls him away suddenly 
before he turns his back on the sun, and 
has to begin that descent which has always 
to be faced, and which, either as old age, 
or failing powers, or lessened income, can 
never be anything save a bitter and trying 
promenade. 

There are others who imagine that once 
the hill-top is reached, they may behave 
there precisely as they themselves like 
best. 

They forget how far a figure is seen 
against the sky-line, and take advantage of 
their exalted position to cast convention- 
alities—aye, and even decencies, to the 
winds, believing themselves to be too tall, 
too grand, for the earthworms behind them 
to criticise, much less condemn. 

The fact that a man or a woman pos- 
sesses genius should not surely exempt 
them from the ordinary rules of life ; nay, 
rather should this ensure a greater care—a 
more circumspect walk, remembering that a 
city set upon a hill cannot be hid, and re- 
collecting that evil done by those in high 
places is seen of all, and often enough is 
copied by those who excuse it in them- 
selves because it cannot be so very bad if 
So-and-so is guilty of the fault. 

Such folk as these appear anxious to 
demonstrate that genius and lunacy are, 
indeed, closely allied ; and one is tempted 
to wish for them a speedy exit from a world 
that can never look on at anything outré 
without some of its members longing and 
striving to emulate it. 

Can a great statesman recollect where 
he stands—the influence he has thrown 
aside, when law and justice tap him on the 
shoulder and pillory him in his private 
capacity before the world, thus causing 
him to give the open lie to his public 
and oft-quoted sentiments? Can yonder 
preacher realise his widespread influence 
at all when he gives forth marvellous ser- 
mons on a Sunday, that the whole world of 
fashion flocks to hear, the while his osten- 
tation, his expenditure, his fine horses and 
carriages are flaunted in the faces of the 
poor, who are unwelcomed in his church, 
and who know their parish priest barely by 
name, and who would no more seek him in 
trouble than they would go to the nearest 
Duke or Marquis for spiritual advice ? 

Still, apart from these more prominent 





examples, it is well to remember that all of 
us, even the very meanest among us, Is 
higher at times than someone else, and 
that few exist whose example or whose 
actions do not form either a guide or a 
warning to some poorer neighbour. _ 

Sometimes we realise this with a 
shudder, as we hear that words we have 
forgotten ourselves, either written or 
spoken, have influenced someone im- 
mensely with whom we may be personally 
unacquainted. ; 

Or we may be brought face to face with 
the fact that extravagant living, or silly 
and bad management in our own house, 
may have been copied by a neighbour, and 
what in our own case resulted only in 
temporary embarrassment has brought him 
to ruin; and we learn, too late, that care- 
fulness on our part would have helped 
him to bear privations that only became 
unendurable when we appeared to be able 
to have everything, and rather more than 
we required. 

Of course we should all be strong 
enough to stand firm ; but few of us are; 
and to those few we all look, recognising 
their position, and being bitterly dis- 
appointed if they do not come up to our 
expectations. 

For there are some who are actually 
and forcibly put on the top of a hill, 
without either desiring or deserving to be 
there, 

The lover places his lady at a very high 
altitude, and revenges it on the wife if she 
does not keep a situation in which he 
himself put her. 

The child elects his parents to a height 
even surpassing that of the adored one. 
And who can express the agony that child 
endures when either mother or father fails 
him, and show themselves as they are, and 
not as the child believed them to be ? 

The pain is none the less real, the hus- 
band’s disgust none the less hard to bear, 
because the pinnacle was never desired by 
the person who was placed there, and 
who, we doubt not, is extremely glad to 
get down therefrom and stand once more 
on a safer and lower level. 

Of the few people who can really 
realise and enjoy a well-earned eminence, 
surely a dramatic author is most to be 
envied ! 

He sees his public, drinks in his success, 
and, though he knows to-morrow’s papers 
may make him growl, he recollects that 
Smith, whose head he punched at school, will 
only be too glad to return the blow in the 
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columns of the Snarler, whose critic he is, 
and that Jones’s wife, of whom he was 
foolish enough to say that he remembered 
her grown-up when he was a boy, is on 
the Monday Mauler ; and so laughs at the 
arrows that cease to be barbed when he 
knows the hand that forged them and the 
petty, jealous motives that winged them on 
their way. 

Of course we all of us must realise that 
period of middle-age that sometimes is the 
only appreciable height we can reach; when 
we turn to grasp the hand, if only for a 
farewell, that gave us once so much 
assistance, and find we only clasp a shadow; 
when we look back and see our path is 
marked by tombstones; and when we 
discover that eager-eyed youth has parted 
company with us, and that instead of 
laughter and song, sorrow and fatigue have 
taken up their stand by our side. 

And even if we only know our position, 
all may be still well with us. No grave 
can hide the kindly manly heart that once 
beat so strongly near our own ; no touch 
obscure the love of nature, the knowledge 
of bird and beast, that taught us so much ; 
and though we know he sleeps beneath 
the yew in that Dorset churchyard, beneath 
the shadow of the church where he taught 
so well and so manfully, we, from our 
eminence, look up, and know he is no 
more dead than is that friend of ours in 
Australia, of whom we have had no token 
for twenty years or more, and yet exists, 
we know, because others have seen and 
spoken unto her. 

Others have seen and spoken with 
those of whom we hear no more, save 
from memory ; and as we rest for a while 
on our summit, content to gaze even upon 
the tombstones that have marked our way, 
we seem nearer now than we ever were to 
those who passed from our lives when we 
were in the thick of the fray in the valley, 
and had scarcely time to say good-bye to, 
because the future was then so much 
more to us than the present. 

The present and the past become very 
real on the top of the hill. 

Life is gentle, is slow. It has done us 
so much harm, dealt us so many blows, 
we feel its worst is over. It has taught us 
so many lessons, we cannot have any more 
to learn ; and for the few years we remain 
there, we can look back or simply rest 
happily, contentedly, because our climbing 
days are over at least, and the worst of the 
work is done. 

Delightful as is the eminence occupied 





by genius, or taken possession by talent, it 
is too dangerous, too lonely to be really 
happy; the way up to any summit must 
mean exertion and toil. Therefore, surely, 
the best height of all is that calm, beautiful 
table-land of middle-age, where we rest a 
while, contemplating the long line of pic- 
tures time has painted for us, numbering 
those nobler, stronger natures who have 
won their rest, and only looking forward 
for our children, or towards that marvellous 
land of shadows where they walk who 
were once with us here, and who seem very 
near indeed to us once more as we linger 
for a while silently, thankfully, on the top 
of our own particular hill. 





ALMOND-BLOSSOM. 


Art last I draw the veil aside, 

Come, darling, full of wifely pride, 
And see my finished work ; 

Lift up those cloudless eyes of thine, 

Deep wells of happiness divine, 
Wherein no shadows lurk. 


Look at the canvas. Dear, like thee, 
My pictured maid is fair to see, 

Like thine, her eyes are blue ; 
Like thine, the clusters of her hair 
Wave golden on a forehead fair; 

She looks, as thou art, true. 


Like thee, she wears a robe of white, 
Like thine, her smile, as sunshine bright, 
Doth all her face illume. 
Thy perfect parallel, she stands 
Loose-holding in her slender hands 
A branch of almond-bloom. 


Ah, wife ! that tinted almond-flower ! 

Dost thou remember that dark hour 
Of anguish, long ago, 

When I, with all the world at strife, 

Heart-sick of labour, tired of life, 
Was vanquished by my woe ? 


Dost thou remember how I spake 
Rash words of God, and tried to break 
The spirit from the clay ? 
How now? Thy tears fall down like rain ; 
Thou wast the braver of the twain, 
Dear heart, on that dark day. 


The cold spring twilight filled the room, 
I saw thee standing in the gloom, 

Thy girlish cheek grown white ; 
The tears of pity in thine eyes, 
Without a murmur of surprise, 

Or tremor of affright. 


And in thine hand an almond-spray ; 
God gave thee words of hope to say 
To me in my dark hour ; 
I know not now what words they were, 
I know I blessed thee, standing there, 
Holding the almond-flower. 


And when the storm was overpast, 
And I could meet thine eyes at last, 
Thy gentle hand laid down 
As gage of hope, the almond spray, 
So on life’s dreadest, dreariest day 
I won love’s golden crown. 


And now the budding year doth bring 
New hopes, like almond flowers in spring, 
That deck the branches bare ; 

Foretelling summer days to come, 
The blossom-time of heart and home, 
A perfect life and fair. 
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But lo ! the picture—it is thine, 
Love, let it be a sacred sign 
Of all thou art to me: 
Far more than wife, far more than love, 
And only God in heaven above 
Can pay my debt to thee ! 





CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 


MIDDLESEX. PART III. 


Ir was a strange and not altogether 
happy destiny which drew London out 
towards the west. An admirable site for 
the development of a great capital lay 
ready at hand. The fields that gradually 
sloped upwards to the northern heights 
afforded an excellent site for public build- 
ings, for theatres, temples, and the palaces 
of the great nobility, as woll as for the 
settlement of a large population. Till 
the end of the seventeenth century such 
a development seemed possible. When 
curlew and snipe fed among the marshes 
about the site of Grosvenor Square, the 
mansions of the nobility clustered thickly 
around the pleasant suburbs of Highbury 
and Islington, and the wealth and dignity 
of the city took its airings in the verdure 
and shade of Clerkenwell Green. But the 
town has followed the Court, and its centre 
of gravity lies now nearer the swampy 
flats of Pimlico and Belgravia, than the 
healthy suburbs to the north. 

Chief in the chaplet of villages once 
surrounding London, but now enclosed 
within its compass, is Hackney, with its 
savour of quaint Puritan traditions, its 
red-tiled roofs, and solid, substantial 
dwellings. And there are few finer sitesthan 
where the hill rises with a bold sweep, 
crowned with the villas and gardens of 
Stoke Newington and wealthy Clapton, 
looking down upon the green valley of the 
Lea—little but the corpse of a river now 
—empested and smelling vilely, but 
beautiful at times in its winding course 
with the light of the sky reflected from its 
placid reaches. It is not to be wondered 
at that Hackney was a favourite residence 
with the ancient nobility, that Templars 
aud Knights of St. John built their pre- 
ceptories thereabouts, while the two ancient 
manors of the Lord’s hold and the King’s 
hold seemed to show that royalty too may 
have had a favoured seat in the same 
favoured parish. Crowded, too, is the 
church and churchyard with ornate monu- 
ments. Nevils and Percys mingle their 
dust with great City dignitaries, and ancient 
meeting-houses have their own records of 
departed worthies. 





We may picture worthy Pepys at 
Hackney Church among the crowd of 
periwigs and powdered heads and rustling 
silks, “A knight and his lady very civil 
to me when they came,” writes Pepys ; 
“being Sir George Viner and his lady, in 
rich jewels, but most in beauty ; almost 
the finest woman that ever I saw.” While 
he naively confesses: ‘ That which I went 
chiefly to see was the young ladies of the 
schools, whereof there is great store, very 
pretty, and also the organ.” 

The complete history of Hackney has 
yet to be written, for which there is ample 
store of materials in Hackney itself—a 
whole library of local deeds, books, maps, 
and other documents being now gathered 
together at Hackney Town Hall, the gift 
of the Rector of South Hackney ; and out 
of these riches we may expect a full harvest 
of memoirs by local historians. 

From Hackney to Islington we pass 
through a wilderness of houses, Merry 
Islington is chiefly noticeable here as the 
beginning of one of the great highways 
leading out of London. From the Angel 
we may start on an imaginary tour by 
coach, in the direction of that green and 
pleasant country which must lie somewhere 
beyond the noisy streets of the whirling 
town. 

In days when travelling was a more 
leisurely affair than now—even before the 
age when speedy, well-horsed coaches had 
superseded the crawling waggon and the 
creeping stage-coach, a traveller on his first 
entry into Highgate was the subject of a 
mock ceremony of initiation, which recalls 
the frolics of seamen, not yet quite obsolete, 
on crossing the line. There is a Rabelaisian 
flavour about the oath taken by those who 
were sworn at Highgate, but the ceremony 
was interesting from its antiquity, and may 
have once represented the necessary affilia- 
tion to some guild of carriers, or to some 
transit company of the remote past. In 
the days when the highway over Highgate 
Hill was a mere track through the forest, an 
anchorite, it is said, established his her- 
mitage close by, and for long afterwards 
the cell was never without an occupant. 
One of these hermits, of a more industrious 
temper than the generality of the brother- 
hood, is said to have devoted all the time 
he could spare from his devotions, to build- 
ing a causeway to Islington, filling up the 
muddy pools with stones, and bridging over 
the Slough of Despond with faggots and 
trunks of trees. if people are sceptical as 
to the industry of the hermit, they may 
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place more faith in the vigour of the Bishop 
of the period, who presently erected a toll- 
bar upon the hill, and enacted toll from all 
who crossed his domain—an exaction that 
was only removed at the general clearance 
of toll-gates about the metropolis. The hill 
was a terribly steep one for all kinds of 
vehicles, and early in the present century, 
when coach travelling had arrived almost 
at perfection, it was proposed to make a 
tunnel through the hill under Hornsey 
Lane, and thus spare the cattle and save 
the time of the eighty or so of fast coaches 
that daily passed that way. The tunnel in 
its progress caved in, and a cutting was 
necessarily substituted, across which was 
thrown the famous Archway, whose giddy 
height has proved as tempting to suicides 
as that of the Monument, till the latter was 
finally caged in. 

In the valley beyond, where rises Mus- 
well Hill, crowned by the now desolate 
courts of the Alexandra Palace, is the 
source of a little stream called the Mosell, 
interesting for its name, which may recall 
its more famous sister—the sparkling 
tributary of the Rhine. But it is probable 
that the original name of the stream was 
the Mose or Meuse, whence Muswell, as 
the head-spring of the little rivulet. In 
the pleasant meads about Muswell, where 
are now racecourses and tennis-grounds, 
was formerly established a dairy-farm of 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem,whose 
head-quarters at Clerkenwell were within 
the compass of a short and pleasant ride. 
To our Lady of Muswell the good knights 
dedicated a little chapel, and the well itself 
had a reputation as a healing spring, and 
was the object of a yearly pilgrimage from 
the country round about. 

Close by, Wood Green preserves the 
memory of Tottenham Wood, once famous 
in adage and old saw. ‘‘ You shall as 
easily move Tottenham Wood,” it was said 
of old, but the task has proved within the 
ability of modern times, And now villas, 
and terraces, and eligible building-sites 
have replaced the merry green wood ; and 
the Well of St. Dunstan, that once in its 
deep forest seclusion was regarded with 
something like superstitious awe, is no 
longer to be found. Another mystic saying 
may be quoted : 

When Tottenham Wood is all on fire, 

Then Tottenham street is nought but mire— 
a distich that suggests the after- glow 
of a stormy sunset, and the woods that 
seem to be enveloped in fiery vapour, with 
the wet and streaming highways, that are 





touched in turn with ruddy reflections from 
the skies. 

Miry enough was the way by Tottenham 
High Cross when the weather gave the 
least excuse for mire. This was the 
chief highway to Cambridge and the fen 
country, and was often impassable on 
account of floods. According to some of 
the old chroniclers, Alfred the Great 
drained Tottenham Marsh, in order to dry 
up the Danes in their stronghold at Ware, 
which inland place, as we are accustomed 
to regard it, the Danes had contrived to 
reach in their swift galleys. But the 
drainage of the marsh was not of a very 
perfect character, and scholars travelling to 
Cambridge, or traders on their way to 
Stourbridge’Fair, might find it necessary to 
take a guide at Tottenham Cross to conduct 
them through the labyrinth of waters. 

But although Tottenham village is little 
but a traveller’s settlement, which has 
sprung up about the crossways, yet the 
manor of Tottenham is of high and ancient 
importance. Of old time the manor be- 
longed to Waltheof, the son of old Siward, 
the conqueror of Macbeth, and through 
Waltheot’s daughter, Maud, it fell to 
David, King of Scotland, Maud’s second 
husband, and so for a time shared the 
vicissitudes of the crown of Scotland. The 
question of disputed succession which 
agitated Scotland, and brought about a 
series of destructive wars between north 
and south, affected also the succession to 
the honours of Tottenham. But here 
the question was settled in a peaceable 
manner by sharing the spoil among the 
chief claimants. Robert de Brus, father 
of the future King of Scotland, got one 
share, and built a castle on his demesne, 
of which the name survives in a modern 
house upon the site. John de Baliol was 
awarded another; a third was allotted to 
Henry de Hastings. Bruce’s manor pre- 
served its name to the last, but Baliol’s 
became known as Dawhbenys, from a 
later owner; both these manors having 
been seized by the crown during the 
Scotch wars. The Hastings third received 
the more modern name of Pembrokes. 
Although the manor was once more united 
in the last century in the person of a 
London Alderman, yet its history has left 
its traces in local nomenclature. Other 
suburban settlements may own as sponsors 
distinguished builders and contractors, 
local squires, or speculators in building lots, 
but Tottenham may claim a derivation for 
its local names from Kings and Princes, 
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proud feudal nobles, and other mighty men 
of old times. 

Another memorial of history in its 
humbler aspects is preserved in certain 
almshouses at Tottenham, which were 
founded by Balthazar Sanches, a Spaniard, 
said to be the earliest confectioner in Eng- 
land—the first, at least, to practise the art 
and mystery of comfit-making as a distinct 
trade. Skilful, too, were the publicans of 
Tottenham in compounding spiced and 
luscious drinks for the citizens, who often 
made parties to drain a cup of sack in mine 
host’s garden in the summer time—such as 
Walton and his friend, Piscator, who,insome 
editions of the Complete Angler, are seen 
enjoying convivial converse in the arbour 
of the garden of The Swan at Tottenham. 

Edmonton, too, hes its claims upon the 
memory, if only for the famous journey 

Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 
All in a chaise and pair. 

But John Gilpin was not the first to 
discover the gaiety of Edmonton. The 
place has an ancient reputation for fun and 
frolic even from the days of 

The frank and merry London ’prentices 
That come for cream and lusty country cheer. 

No play was more popular in its day 
than that called The Merry Devil of 
Edmonton ; we have the testimony of Ben 
Jonson to that effect. And it must be said 
that the play has great merits, with touches 
in it that are worthy of Shakespeare, and 
with the light of true comedy shining 
through the rude medieval humour. And 
yet it is strictly a local play, the scene the 
country about Edmonton, and as such may 
claim a little notice here. 

The merry individual with the ill- 
sounding name is brought before us in a 
short induction : 

Tis Peter Fabel, a2 renowned scholar, 
Whose fame hath still been hitherto forgot 
By all the writers of this latter age. 

Peter is an astrologer and magician, 
an English Dr. Faustus, a Cambridge 
scholar, too, and professor, who has nightly 
communed with the starry firmament from 
the towers of Peterhouse. Like Faust, 
our Dr. Fabel has committed himself too 
deeply with the Evil One in his thirst for 
knowledge, and the latter claims his bond, 
but is threatened or cajoled into giving 
another seven years, 

The action of the piece begins at the sign 
of The George, in Waltham, where a 
knight has just alighted with his train : his 
wife, and his son, and his daughter being 
among them. Here a ‘meeting has been 





arranged to settle the preliminaries of 
marriage between the daughter, Millicent, 
and young Mountchesney, the son and 
heir of aneighbouring knight. The young 
people are warmly attached to each other, 
but the girl’s father repents of his bargain, 
as he hears that old Mountchesney’s affairs 
are embarrassed, and he has in his mind a 
better match for Millicent, in the son of a 
wealthy friend. Hence he resolves at the 
last moment to cry off from the bargain 
with Mountchesney, under the pretext of 
having vowed his daughter to a religious 
life. So Millicent is snatched from her 
lover's arms and taken to the nunnery 
of Cheshunt. 

Here the magician of Edmonton comes 
to the aid of the parted lovers. For young 
Mountchesney is a favoured pupil, and ere 
his friend and disciple should lose his 
promised bride, the doctor declares, with 
some recollection, perhaps, of Alfred and 
the Danes : 

T'll first hang Envil in such rings of mist, 

As ever rose from any dampish fen ; 

I'll make the brined sea to rise at Ware, 

And drown the marshes unto Stratford Bridge, 

T’ll drive the deer from Waltham in their walks. 

The matter, however, is arranged with- 
out any such catastrophe. By his art the 
magician assumes the person of the Abbot 
of Waltham Abbey, and forthwith receives 
into the brotherhood young Mountchesney. 
By old custom, a confessor from Waltham 
is sent to shrive ail newly-admitted novices 
in the neighbouring nunnery, and, by the 
order of the mock Abbot, the newly- 
admitted brother is deputed for the office. 
Thus the lovers meet, the enamoured 
Mountchesney and the love-lorn damsel, his 
promised bride : 

But since she now became a nun, 

Called Millicent of Edmonton. 
Impassioned vows are exchanged in the 
shadow of the monkish cowl, and all 
arrangements are made for an immediate 
elopement. The keeper of Enfield Chase 
is a good friend of the young knight, and 
has consented to receive the fugitives in 
his secluded lodge in the middle of the 
forest. When night comes the lovers are 
away together, and presently are wandering 
in the wilds like the lovers in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 

Here the humourous element appears, in 
a party of jolly poachers, who are scouring 
the forest in search of a fat buck. Here 
are mine host of The George, who “ serves 
the good Duke of Norfolk”, a jovial parish 
priest, Sir John, whose catchword is, 
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“Grass and hay, we are all mortal. Let 
us live until we die, and be merry, and 
there an end.” And with these Smug, 
the honest smith of Edmonton, and all find 
themselves astray in the forest, and this 
while the friendly keeper is abroad after 
the poachers, and the old knight and his 
confederates are pursuing the runaway 
novice and her lover. All these meet, and 
play at cross-purposes in a way that affords 
a good deal of fun for the groundlings ; and 
everything winds up happily, with Sir 
John to marry the pair and the fat buck 
from the forest to furnish the marriage- 
feast. 

Altogether the play gives a favour- 
able notion of the taste of the unlettered 
multitude in their dramatic diversions, 
with faithful friendship, true love, and jolly 
lawlessness furnishing the motive of the 
play, and with tenderness and wit in the 
dialogue, and plenty of fun and movement 
in the action. But we lose sight of the 
doctor’s entanglement with the Evil One in 
the dénouement. Still, the doctor himself 
does not seem to take his doom very 
seriously, and we may hope that the merry 
magician somehow contrived to elude his 
bargain, and that his ashes now rest 
peacefully in Edmonton Churchyard, where 
lies a kindred spirit, in humour and 
general friendliness — the genial essayist 
Charles Lamb. 

At Enfield, again, we have memories of 
Charles Lamb, who lived in the neighbour- 
hood for many years, and whose favourite 
walks were in the wild and rural scenes 
about the ancient chase. 

A wild and lovely country was this in 
olden time, haunted by witches and war- 
locks, by Egyptians and conjuring folk, as 
well as the occasional resort of robbers and 
highwaymen, who found a refuge here 
when their more frequented haunts became 
unsafe. Here Dick Turpin and his friend, 
Tom King, are said to have contrived a 
secret lurking-place. Once noted for its 
oak-trees, whose hearts of oak furnished 
forth the navies of the Commonwealth, the 
forest was almost cleared and partly enclosed 
during the civil wars. But at the Resto- 
ration it was once more afforested, and 
stocked with deer. From this time the 
resident population, comprising many who 
had been evicted from their enclosures, 
devoted themselves mainly to poaching and 
deer-stealing, and associated bands of law- 
less men, the most noted of whom were the 
Waltham Blacks, often set the authorities 
at defiance. To end this state of things, 





as well as for the profit of those concerned 
in the operation, the Chase was disafforested 
by Act of Parliament in 1779. 

Some five - and - twenty years before, 
Enfield Wash was the scene of an 
adventure which for long set the town 
by the ears. Elizabeth Canning was 
ouly a servant-maid in the house of some 
obscure citizen, and when she disappeared 
from her place, and was no more seen for 
a while, the circumstance seems to have 
excited little attention. But, a month 
later, Elizabeth reappeared, pale and 
emaciated, and told a wonderful story of 
how she had been waylaid in Moorfields, 
seized, and carried off to a place which, by 
her description, was identified as a cottage 
near Enfield Wash. An old woman, the 
tenant of the cottage, and a gipsy-woman 
who resorted there, were identified by 
Elizabeth, and arrested as being concerned 
in her detention. They were tried at the 
next assizes, convicted on Elizabeth’s evi- 
dence, and sentenced to death. The girl’s 
story had created an immense amount of 
popular enthusiasm and excitement, but 
many cooler heads looked upon her story 
with suspicion, and eventually the two 
women were respited, and Elizabeth Can- 
ning was put upon her trial for perjury. 
The evidence was conclusive that neither 
of the women she accused could have been 
concerned in the matter, and thus, in spite 
of the tide of popular feeling, which ran 
strongly in the girl’s favour, a verdict of 
Guilty was returned, and Elizabeth was 
sentenced to transportation. All this time 
there was such a fire of pamphlets, broad- 
sheets, and brochures about the case, that 
the literature of the subject is as bulky as 
if it had been an affair of national impor- 
tance. And although Elizabeth was trans- 
ported, yet it was in quite a triumphant 
manner, accompanied by the blessings and 
good wishes of her adherent, and by some- 
thing more substantial in the way of a 
large sum of money that was collected for 
her; and, thus endowed, it is said that 
Elizabeth, soon after landing on the shores 
of America, was wooed and won by a 
planter of Maryland or Virginia, and 
perhaps helped to found one of the 
celebrated first families of those ancient 
States. 

But Enfield has other memories more 
savoury — Raleigh’s cottage, Uvedale’s 
school, the elder Disraeli’s house, Charles 
Lamb’s house by the wayside, to say 
nothing of its ancient royal state, when 
Kings and Queens held their court at 
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Enfield, and its roads and lanes were 
blocked by trains of horsemen, or the 
lumbering gilded coaches of the period, 
while state processions and royal pro- 
gresses were matters of everyday occur- 
rence. Enfield has something to show in 
the way of a royal palace in the town 
itself; but, in all probability, the chief 
residence of royalty was at Elsynge Hall— 
an old house now pulled down, the site of 
which may still be traced within the 
grounds of Forty Hall. 

The earlier manor-house of Enfield is 
said to have been placed among some 
ancient earthworks which bear the name— 
itself suggestive of high antiquity as mostly 
applied to British or Roman works—of 
Camlet Moat. The site is described in 
The Fortunes of Nigel, and within it is a 
deep well, at the bottom of which, accord- 
ing to popular tradition, is an iron chest 
full of treasure. Another tradition tells, 
with what might strike a novelist as a 
wasteful expenditure of useful incident, 
how the last owner, or perhaps chief 
keeper of the Chase, being attainted of 
treason, and pursued for his life, hid him- 
self in a hollow tree, and toppled over into 
the well—and there an end. 

Another and better authenticated tragedy 
is that of the Witch of Edmonton as dra- 
matised by Ford and Dekker in the 
seventeenth century, what is actually 
founded on the true story of a poor old 
woman, a denizen of Enfield Chase, who was 
executed for witchcraft in the year 1622. 

Although Enfield cessed to be a royal 
residence after Queen Elizabeth’s time, yet 
the frequent presence of the court of 
James the First, at his favourite hunting- 
seat of Theobalds, kept up the associations 
of the place with royalty. Popular tra- 
dition describes King James as frequently 
unbending, and mixing incognito with the 
humble people about. The sign of The King 
and the Tinker celebrates one of these 
occasions, which is also the subject of a 
famous old ballad. The King, after hob- 
nobbing with the tinker, and winning his 
heart by his good fellowship, draws from 
him the admission that the great wish of 
his heart is to have a good look at the 
King. The disguised monarch, who, with- 
out the trappings of royalty, looks as much 
like a brother tinker as anything else, offers 
to gratify his companion, and bids him 
mount behind him on his horse : 


Then up got the tinkler, and likewise his sack, 
His budget of leather and tools at his back, 

They rode till they came to the merry green wood, 
His nobles came round him, and bareheaded stood. 





“But where is the King?” asks the 
tinker. To which the King replies that, as 
they are the only two who remain covered, 
it must be either one or t’other. Where- 
upon the poor tinker rolis off the steed in 
abject devotion, expecting to be led away 
to instant execution; but the King bids 
him rise, knights him on the spot, and 
assigns him a revenue of three hundred a 
year, which is just as a King should do, 
from a minstrel’s point of view. 

Since those happy days the gipsies and 
tinkers of Enfield have not had much 
chance of foregathering with royalty. But 
there have been many settlers of rank and 
influence who, in one way or another, have 
obtained slices of the old forest. The 
various lodges which still remain to mark 
the extent of the Chase have been occupied 
by various distinguished personages. The 
Earl of Chatham had the South Lodge, and 
Lord Loughborough the East Lodge ; while 
at an earlier period Lord William Howard, 
the Belted Will of Border legends, had his 
house at Mount Pleasant, in Enfield Chase. 
White Webbe House was a rendezvous of 
the conspirators of the Gunpowder Plot. 
The Earl of Lincoln had a seat at Ponder’s 
End ; the Cecils had a small establishment 
at Pymmes; and there were many other 
pleasant seats in the neighbourhood. One 
Hugh Fortee gave his name to Forty Hall 
and to Forty Hill, which sometimes figures 
as Fourtree Hill. Then there was Bury 
Hall, once the seat of President Bradshaw, 
the chief regicide, and at that time a great 
resort of the chiefs of the Parliamentary 
party. But none of the distinguished 
people who ever lived here have left any 
distinct traces in the locality, and persons 
unknown or obscure have given their names 
to the flourishing settlements of Potter’s 
Bar and Ponder’s End. 

Enfield and Edmonton were once noted 
for their fairs, which were resorted to by 
the London citizens, and once gay and busy 
enough, but which have mostly been put 
down now as public nuisances. James the 
First, enclosing some of the parish common 
land on Enfield Chase to add to his hunting- 
ground at Theobalds, granted in exchange 
the right to hold two fairs, called the 
Beggar’s Bush Fairs—a bad bargain for the 
parish it would seem, for the land is still 
there, but the fairs have been abolished. 

Beyond these regions lies Hadley or 
Monken Hadley, having once belonged to 
the priory of Saffron Walden—a pretty 
rural place, whose ancient churchyard is 
rich with the dust of nameless warriors, 
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who fought at Barnet Field close by. On 
the square solid tower is reared an ancient 
beacon-cresset, which may have been 
lighted when the Armada was in sight, 
and which was last fired in honour of the 
Prince of Wales’s marriage. 

And now there is only South Mims to 
visit and its ancient church, with interest- 
ing Norman features, in a pleasant, diver- 
sified landscape, with seats and mansions 
scattered here and there, but with no 
striking features in its local annals. 

And now we may retrace our steps 
towards London, of which we may perhaps 
catch a glimpse from some of these northern 
heights. All round lie her rising settle- 
ments, evidences of the marvellous growth 
of the mother city, while winding here and 
there, crossing and interlacing, twine the 
serpent-like wreaths of steam from the 
passing trains ; and the continuous murmur 
of their progress suggests how widely 
stretch the arms of the great city which 
lies there shrouded in the mystery of her 
garment of smoke and vapour. 





VICTIMS. 
By THEO GIFT. 


Author of ‘‘ Lil Lorimer,” ‘‘ An Alibi and its Price,” 
Ete., Ete. 


CHAPTER X, LESSONS IN LOVE AND OTHER 
THINGS. 

On the house-boat the prolonged 
absence of Marstland and Vera was 
beginning to attract notice not altogether 
favourable. Dolly James made a little 
joke about it, and by-and-by Naomi came 
fussing up to Leah, and observed in an 
undertone of decided petulance that she 
thought it was very odd of Miss St. Laurent 
to have walked off with George Marstland 
in this way. 

“It is getting late, you know, Leah, and 
we ought to be going home. Alix will be 
sure to catch cold sleeping on Albert’s knee 
like that.” 

“Take my shawl to cover her,” said 
Leah quickly. “It isn’t really late, dear. 
Besides, this sunset time is the pleasantest 
part of the day on the water, and Vera 
and I won’t be here to enjoy much more 
of it.” 

“ You might be, if you would only stay 
with us till our term was up,” said Naomi 
hospitably ; “but seriously, Leah ”—in a 
whisper—‘“ I was surprised when Burt said 
that George and Miss St. Laurent had 
taken themselves off together directly after 





tea, and had not been seen since, It 
isn’t civil of George to leave all the host’s 
duties to his friend ; and as to the girl, I 
thought you said her parents were such 
tremendous sticklers on the score of 
propriety.” 

Leah looked annoyed. 

“So they are; but surely there is no 
impropriety in going with George Marst- 
land to get afew rushes? I would have 
done it in a minute.” 

“You? You are old friends ; and Miss 
Vera has known him about a week. I 
never believe in these seemingly ultra-shy 
girls. There! it’s striking seven now.” 

“Never mind if it is. Don’t make a 
fuss, Naomi dear, when we are all so com- 
fortable,” said Leah, distressed lest anyone 
should hear, and trying to coax her sister 
into the seat from which she herself had 
risen; but fortunately at that moment 
there was a splash in the water and creak 
of oars quite near them, and out of the 
purpling twilight two white figures rose 
suddenly into sight as, grasping the rail of 
the house-boat with one hand so as to draw 
the dingy alongside, Marstland held out 
the other to help Vera to her feet. 

* Did you think we were lost?” he said 
in his loud, cheerful tones. ‘It was Miss 
St. Laurent’s fault more than mine, how- 
ever. I promised to cut her a few rushes, 
and she would be hardly content with less 
than a ton, and a lapful of water-lilies 
into the bargain. I thought the boat 
would have gone under with the weight of 
them more than once.” 

“We thought it had gone under long 
ago,” said Naomi sharply, but checked 
herself as much out of natural kindness as 
in deference to Leah’s look of appeal, as 
she stepped forward, holding out both 
hands to help her friend on to the deck: 

“So long as you’ve got the rushes, it’s 
all right,” she said pleasantly. ‘I theught 
you would find it take you some time, Vera; 
they are so stiff to cut. I hope someof them 
are for me,” 

“Why, they are all for you, Leah,” said 
Vera, smiling up at her from where she 
stood, a picturesque little figure in the soft, 
violet haze, with the drooping lily-buds in 
her hands, and the sheaf of rushes at her feet, 
You said you wanted a quantity, and that 
was why Dr. Marstland took me to get them 
for you. Are they uot feathery ones, too ? 
I thought you would be pleased;” and she 
looked so bright and unconscious of having 
done anything unconventional that even 
Naomi had not the heart to look grave, 
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though annoyed more than she would have 
cared to avow, both by the girl’s conduct, 
and by Leah’s instant and cordial accept- 
ance of the rushes which had served as a 
pretext for it. 

As it was really getting late by now, 
however, and Alix had woke up and begun 
to whimper, the adieux were hurried, and 
the party broke up: Burt accompanying 
the Jameses to Weybridge, and Marstland 
lending an oar in the Lucas boat. He 
was in high spirits all the way, teasing 
poor Benjy about his empty fish-basket, 
rallying Leah with quite brotherly sauci- 
ness on young James’s admiration for her, 
and telling one good anecdote after another 
till little Mr. Lucas was kept in a perpetual 
giggle of laughter, and Naomi’s round face 
was nothing but a coruscation of dimples. 
But when they had landed, and he had 
carried Alix up to the house, and given 
her into the arms of the parlour-maid, he 
declined to come into supper, and saying 
they had had quite enough of him, bid 
them good-night rather hurriedly, and 
strode off whistling. They could hear the 
air, ‘‘ My love she’s but a lassie yet,” quiver- 
ing out of the summer darkness for some 
minutes after the dip and splash of the 
sculls told that he had started on the return 
journey. 

“Well, you people seem to have had a 
very good time. Those fellows fed us 
capitally, didn’t they?” said Mr. Lucas 


cheerfully. ‘And how did you enjoy it, 
Miss St. Laurent ?” 
“Enjoy it! Oh, I think it was the 


pleasantest day I ever spent anywhere,” 
said Vera, waking up from a reverie with 
a sudden shine in her eyes which more than 
endorsed the words ; but even pleasure did 
not make her more conversational than 
usual, and Leah noticed that she rather 
shrank from than sought their customary 
bedroom confabulation after retiring for 
the night, and that her eyes had a curious, 
pitying expression in them as they kissed 
each other before saying good-night. 

She had noticed before, wondering 
whether anyone else did, that though Vera 
wastheonly one Marstland did not jest with 
or talk to on the way home, he always broke 
off in anything he was saying if she spoke, 
and, encumbered as he was with Alix, 
managed that it should be his hand which 
helped her to shore, and hers which he 
held in a second good-bye after he had 
already said farewell to the whole party 
once. 

Silly to take count of such trifles ; 





strangely silly for a sensible girl like 
Leah, and still more so to suffer them to 
weigh on her spirit so heavily that, even 
though tired enough by the long day’s 
outing to be glad when the moment for 
retiring came, she felt no desire for bed, 
but having undressed and extinguished her 
candle, sat down by the window, and gazing 
out on the faintly-silvered ripples of the 
broad river gliding blackly between its 
shadowing trees, gave herself up to reflec- 
tions grave enough to provoke more than 
one heavy sigh. 

It was well, perhaps, that the shadows 
under those trees were so black, or she 


| might have seen a boat lying there with a 


solitary man seated in it, his arms resting 
on the suspended sculls, and his gaze fixed, 
not on the wing of the house where her 
room was situated, but on a lighted 
window in the main body of it, behind 
whose drawn white curtains Vera was even 
then preparing for rest after her usual 
methodical fashion, but with the happy 
look which had floated about her lips all 
the evening still resting on them. 

Suddenly a thought occurred to the 
young French girl. Marstland had asked 
her, as they returned to the house-boat 
under the light of the first stars of even- 
ing twinkling through the twilight blue, if 
she was fond of astronomy, and had 
observed that Orion had shone out par- 
ticularly brightly the last night or two 
after the moon was down. 

“ That wouldn’t be till eleven, however,” 
he said; “and I don’t know if you could 
see it from your room. It is only visible 
from the river-side of the house,” 

“Oh, but my room is on that side,” 
Vera answered. “It is just over the break- 
fast-room. I must look out to-night.” And 
Marstland had said ‘‘Do”, and changed the 
subject. Only in taking her hand to say 
** Good-bye”, he had half whispered : 

“ You won’t forget Orion?” and though 
she had not answered, indeed she had had 
no time to do so, the sound of eleven 
striking from the hall-clock below stairs 
brought it to her remembrance now, and, 
dropping the comb and brush with which 
she was just manipulating her long tresses, 
she stepped to the window, drew aside the 
curtain, and looked out. 

Marstland was right. The moon had 
disappeared, and the stars were shining 
brightly indeed, the sword and belt of Orion 
glittering like a double triplet of jewels 
above the tufted willows on the farther 
shore of the river, and being reflected in 
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broken glimmers on the rippled surface 
beneath. But their very brightness came 
upon her like a painful shock by recalling 
to her nights in her lonely girlhood when 
she had watched them drearily from her 
chamber window at Les Chataigniers ; and 
involuntarily she shivered, the smile on her 
lip faded, and after one long, wistful gaze, 
she dropped the curtain again and turned 
away without even a downward glance at 
the river where, shrouded by the darkness, 
the lonely boatman, in his little skiff, sat 
still and motionless as if carved out of 
ebony. He had not wanted her to see 
him. He had chosen his position, indeed, 
with the opposite intent; but as the slender, 
dark figure, with its loosened veil of hair, 
stepped back from the window, and the 
curtains fell together again over the space 
it had occupied, a long murmuring sigh 
broke from his lips—a sigh which formed 
itself into the words: ‘‘ She did remember, 
Heaven bless her !” and, letting the blades 
of the sculls drop into the water, he bent 
once more over them, and with a couple of 
long strokes, was in the middle ofthe stream 
and out of sight. 

Not before Leah had spied him, however. 
The flash of the blade as it struck the water 
had caught her eye almost simultaneously 
with the sudden darkening of a bright patch 
of yellow light which, for the last two 
minutes, had been reflected from Vera's 
window on to the lawn below ; and, though 
it was too dark for her to distinguish more 
than the outlines of the oarsman, and there 
was nothing extraordinary in anyone being 
on the river at eleven o'clock on an August 
night, the knowledge that he had been 
there stationary and unseen by her came 
upon her mind with a sort of shock, and in 
conjunction with her previous train of 
thought, and the disappearance of that 
light from her friend’s window, forced a 
sudden suspicion into it. 

“Could it have been he?” and “ Have 
they come to assignations already ?” was 
the double thought it contained, the last 
an intensely bitter one; but the next 
moment her face flushed hotly with genuine 
self-contempt, and she stepped back from 
the window, pulling down the blind with a 
jerk, as she muttered : 

‘“ How despicable I am growing! As if 
she might not have said the same of me! 
Was I not standing there too? And 
suppose it was he, what right have I to 
complain?” She was too honest with 
herself even then to try to deceive her 
vanity with the thought that it was her 





window he was contemplating. She knew 
too certainly that it was not. 

And she was right. Marstland had 
fallen in love, and being of an impetuous 
and energetic temperament, had done so 
with all the energy and impetuosity which 
might have been expected of him. He 
had seen Vera St. Laurent six or eight 
times perhaps within the last ten days; 
and at first sight had pronounced her ugly 
and uninteresting ; yet he felt and believed 
now that there was no single moment in 
all that time that she had not been the 
most charming of all women in his eyes ; 
and was prepared to prove the same by any 
act of chivalry and devotion, however 
romantic or imprudent, which came into his 
head. To him, indeed, it would not have 
mattered a jot had the whole world seen 
him playing the love-sick swain under his 
lady’s window. Why should it? If a 
woman were fit to be worshipped at 
all, he would have said, it were fitter and 
more manly to worship her openly than in 
secret ; and in his then state of mind Vera, 
with her soft voice and limpid eyes, her 
naive ignorances, childlike docility, and 
tender, serious enthusiasms, was a creature 
as worthy of worship as any “ Madonna 
Laura” or “blessed damozel ” in the golden 
days of medizevalism. 

Nor was he like the zsthetes of to-day, 
satisfied with worshipping his goddess. He 
wanted to possess her; to become “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend,” husband and lover 
in one, to appropriate for his very own this 
tender maiden before some other hand, 
less reverent perhaps, should rub the 
bloom off that spotless innocence: some 
other soul, less loving, dim those unclouded 
eyes with the shadow of this world’s 
wisdom. He had been in love before, 
more than once perhaps. There are few 
men of six-and-twenty who have not ; but 
these had been brief, ephemeral passions, 
fancies and flirtations, light of life, and 
lightly laughed over when extinguished ; 
not to be compared even with his far 
more deeply rooted affection and respect 
for Leah Josephs. This was the first time 
that he had ever seriously thought of 
marriage, but now he desired nothing 
so ardently, and if he could have gained 
Vera’s consent would have been overjoyed 
to rush off the following morning and 
have his banns put up in the parish church 
at Weybridge. True, he had not known 
her long ; but he knew that she was pure, 
and gentle, and sweet-natured ; her devo- 
tion to Leah and the little ones proved 
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that she could love, while Leah’s regard 
for her was—from a woman like Leah—a 
testimony in itself as to her other merits. 

His own parents were dead, and the only 
relation nearly interested in him was a 
sister, very happily married herself, and 
most anxious to see him so, while of 
Vera’s parents he had only heard enough 
to feel that he need not stand in much 
fear of them. They might be everything 
that was disagreeable ; but “ disagreeable 
people-in-law” (as Max O’Rell hath it) do 
not so much matter when they are on one 
side of the Channel and you and your 
wife on the other; and it certainly did 
net occur to him that the small “seigneur” 
of an impoverished property in Brittany, 
and with an English nobody for his wife, 
was at all likely to refuse his daughter to 
an English gentleman of unblemished 
character, excellent family connections, a 
good profession, and a fair private income. 

The real question was, would the 
daughter consent? And this was the 
only one which he kept turning and weigh- 
ing in his head. Of course he was not 
worthy of her! What true man ever 
thinks himself worthy of the woman he 
loves? But might not her sweetness over- 
look that, and take him as he was, in spite 
of his unworthiness ? 

Of one thing he felt convinced, that as 
yet she was fancy free; her whole bearing 
and conversation proclaimed that, even if 
Leah would not have been sure to know 
had the reverse been the case; and then 
he thought—he almost knew—she liked 
him ; and liking, with very young girls, is 
often only one step from love—so small a 
step, indeed, that frequently the mere 
revelation that they are beloved is sufficient 
to lift them over it. ‘La jeunesse aime 
VYamant”; and it was with a sudden, 
daring desire to prove the extent of this 
liking and of his influence over her that he 
had proposed that little test of the star- 
gazing. 

Vera had not known it was a test—had 
scarcely thought of him at all in it ; but, 
as he sat in the darkness watching her 
shrouded window, he said to himself : 

“Tf she doesn’t look out I shall know 
I am nothing to her as yet; that she does 
not care enough for me or my words to pay 
a moment’s heed to them.” 

And when the curtains were drawn back, 
and she stood there, framed in the yellow 
light, it seemed to him as if she had 
come in answer to the yet unspoken 
prayer of his heart; and he blessed 





and thanked her for it, and went home 
rejoicing and feeling as though a great step 
had been gained and the battle half won. 

He called at the villa the very next 
afternoon. Naomi was out; but Leah hap- 
pened to be in the garden, cutting flowers 
for the drawing-room, and came forward at 
once to greet him with all her wonted cor- 
diality : continuing her occupation after- 
wards while she talked to him of the past 
day’s enjoyments. 

For once, however, Marstland did not 
seem to respond to or even appreciate her 
expressions of pleasure. Poor Leah! 
Heaven alone knew how little pleasure 
there had been in the day to her. He 
answered, of course, but in so absent a 
manner, that she saw he was not attending 
to what was said, and as he kept glancing 
round as if in search of someone else, she 
said quite frankly to him: 

“ Vera is in the morning-room, working 
at Naomi’s sewing-machine. Wouldn’t you 
like to go in? I will follow you in a minute. 
Indeed, I have got nearly enough flowers 
as it is.” 

Marstland’s handsome face coloured like 
a girl’s, He had not expected so direct an 
answer to his wandering gaze ; and it was 
not without a good deal of embarrassment 
that he managed to say laughingly : 

“Working at a machine! Well, that is 
the last thing I could have pictured Miss 
St. Laurent doing. Those soft, white fingers 
of hers seem too helpless for any form of 
work, but if you have got enough flowers 
let us go in and contemplate the anomaly 
by all means. There is a decided east 
wind to-day, and I don’t think you ought 
to be standing out in it.” 

‘You are too careful of me!” said Leah, 
and then reproached herself for the dryness 
which she could not help detecting in her 
own accent. It was very hard to keep it 
back, however—very hard to stand still 
and see her best and dearest friend drifting 
away from her into the possession of some- 
one else, just at the moment, too, when she 
had begun to realise with a shock of 
absolute anguish how dear he really was 
to her. But she had to see it, all the 
same, for they were no sooner in the house 
than he was at Vera’s side asking anxiously 
how she was after yesterday’s exertions, if 
she was sure, quite sure, that she had not 
caught cold from his keeping her so long 
upon the water in that little dingy, and 
going on to tease her about her laborious 
occupation, declaring that he knew she 
could not do it, and volunteering to assist 
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Naomi found them so when 
she came in, with both their heads bent 
over the machine, and Vera laughing as 
happily as a child, while Leah sat at some 
distance sewing frilling on to a frock for 
Alix, and with a worn expression on her 
face which caused her sister to welcome 
the young doctor far less effusively than 
usual, and to decline his proposition of 
taking them for a row with a decision, which 
noteven Vera’s look of timid disappointment 
could soften. 

But the look more than repaid Marstland 
for the refusal. It was another proof that 
she cared, and when he pleaded for the 
following day instead, Leah came to his 
assistance, and cut short the objections her 
sister was beginning, by saying that she 
and Vera would go in any case, and take 
Benjy and his fishing-rod to make the 
number even. Vera thanked her for it after- 
wards with frank gratitude, more difficult 
to bear than Naomi’s shrug of disapproval. 

“T am so glad we are going, because he 
had promised to teach me to row, and I do 
so want to learn. He says he taught you, 
and that I could do it quite easily; but I 
doubt that. He doesn’t know, I expect, 
how stupid I am.” 

“ Well, it would be rather wonderful if 
he knew much about you in any way, con- 
sidering theshortnessof your acquaintance,” 
said Leah rather sharply; but the next 
moment she repented, and added in her 
pleasantest voice: “There is no reason, 
however, that he shouldn’t learn, or you 
either. You will find him a very good 
teacher, dear.” 

Perhaps Vera was a bad learner. Marst- 
land was right in calling her fingers help- 
less ones, and her decided clumsiness at 
the oar justified the careful and protracted 
lesson which he found it necessary to 
bestow on her. It took all Leah’s pride 
and patience, more than all her generosity, 
to prevent her from wearying of being 
seated at the helm while Marstland wasted 
happy moments in trying to teach that soft 
wrist how to bend the oar to its right 
intent, and those pretty fingers to clasp or 
unclasp their pressure at the proper 
moment. To him it was an hour in 
Paradise, a delicious luxury to touch that 
precious little hand, a passionate joy to 
look into those wistful eyes, with their 
innocent appeal, “Is that right?” a proud 
triumph to see the soft cheek pinking with 
tender roses at his words of praise or 
encouragement. Probably it was sweet to 
Vera too, for she showed no inclination to 





shorten the lesson, and, even after they 
had landed, suffered him to delay her on 
the bank, listening to final instructions, 
and making plans for future lessons, until 
Naomi had to send down one of the chil- 
dren to hurry her in to dinner, and even 
Leah wondered if this was the same girl 
who had been wont to start from shadows 
the most figmentary, and entertain qualms 
and scruples as to the propriety of walking 
through the village unattended, or saying 
a few kind words to a servant in passing, 
at Les Chitaigniers. 

Neither of the sisters, however, were 
prepared to see their guest make her 
appearance at the breakfast-table on the 
following morning, hatted and smiling, with 
a pretty glow on her cheeks and two little 
blisters on her hands, which she held up 
to them as she announced that she had 
just been out for an early practice with 
Dr. Marstland, and had rowed “quite a 
great bit without catching a crab or doing 
anything stupid.” 

This was too much for Naomi, and, 
despite all Leah’s entreating looks, she 
took the girl upstairs after breakfast and 
gave her a good lecture, which had the 
effect of making Vera cry bitterly, and of 
puzzling her quite as much as it distressed 
her. 

“How should she know that there was 
anything particular in going with Dr. 
Marstland? Leah had said that she might 
do so when she asked her leave the first 
time, and had also said there was no reason 
he.should not teach her to row, and she was 
sure Leah wouldn’t let her do anything 
that was not quite nice. As for her mamma, 
she had never said a word about boating, 
or the doctor either. Mamma had only 
warned her against getting intimate with 
the Jewish young men, and she had been 
careful to obey her. She always was.” 

“Oh, bother obedience!” said Naomi 
bluntly. ‘Surely, my dear, you’re woman 
enough to have instincts of your own, and 
you must know that to take yourself off 
alone to flirt with young men isn’t the 
thing for a girl, unless she wants to be 
talked about.” 

“T never flirt!” said Vera indignantly. 
“Of course I know that would be most 
unseemly, but I never did, and I only went 
alone because Leah looked tired last night, 
and nurse wouldn’t let Ben or Alix go 
before breakfast. Besides, Dr. Marstland 
asked me to come, so he couldn’t have 
thought it was wrong, and he must know. 
Leah says he is a very good man, and tha; 
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everyone likes and trusts him ; she said he 
was a man to be trusted, and she wanted 
us to be friends. Mamma put me in Leah’s 
care,” 

It was evidently hopeless, Vera was 
perfectly sincere, but she also did not like, 
or look up to Naomi, and the result was 
this timid, tearful obstinacy which irritated 
the latter and made her agree the more 
readily to Leah’s proposal that the two 
girls should return to London, and the 
more efficacious direction of Mr. and Mrs. 
Josephs. 

It was impossible, however, to achieve 
this without Marstland being acquainted 
with the fact and its cause. Vera’s reddened 
eyelids and nervous, altered manner when 
they next met would alone have betrayed 
that something was wrong, and he imme- 
diately devoted all his enegies to securing a 
téte-a-téte with her, and finding out what 
the ‘ something ” was. 

The result may be easily guessed ; for as 
soon as he was gone Vera went in search 
of Leah, and flinging her arms round her 
neck sobbed out : 

“Oh, Leah, Leah, what do you think ? 
He loves me, and he wants to marry me, 
and not let me go back to France any 
more. Oh, dear Leah, aren’t you glad ? 
Do say you are, for now you know we 
shall always be near one another; and, 
besides, he is coming up to London by the 
next train after us; and he wants you to 
be our friend, and tell your father and 
mother before he arrives.” 

Leah’s face was very pale, but she had felt 
what was coming, and spoke quite calmly : 

“My dear child, it is your father and 
mother that have got to be consulted, and 
I think mine will only say he should have 
done,that before speaking to you. Suppose 
they should not consent ?” 

“‘OQh—but, Leah, they will,” said Vera 
confidently. ‘No one could help liking 
him, and he says he does not even want a 
‘dot’ with me ; and, besides, he could not 
ask them till he knew if—if I cared, too. 
He was afraid—oh, Leah, fancy him 
afraid !—afraid of vexing me!” 

* And do you care for him, dear?” 
Leah asked with her arm round her friend’s 
waist ; but it was well the latter could not 
see her face as she answered, hiding her 
own the while and begging anew for 
Leah’s friendship and help, they ‘ were 
both so fond of her”. The Jewish girl’s 
reply was full and clear as it could be: 





“T am your friend now—his and yours 
too. I always shall be so, and I will help 
you both at any time, and all I can.” 

There was no denying that Mr. and Mrs. 
Josephs looked grave over the news, and 
thought, as Leah predicted, that the young 
people had been too hasty ; but they were 


kindly, easy-going people who had always: 


allowed full freedom of choice to their own 
children, and had besides too warm an 
esteem and liking for young Marstland not 
to look hopefully on his chances. So, when 
they found that both he and Vera had 
written to the St. Laurents even before 
leaving Weybridge, they merely insisted 
that there should be no whisper of an 
engagement or lovers’ privileges till the 
answer came, and did not carry their 
severity so far as to forbid the house to 
the young man in the interim. 

And Marstland fully availed himself of 
his implied liberty. Those four days that 
followed were very happy and peaceful ones 
to the two young lovers ; days of suspense, 
indeed, but of suspense brightened by 
hope and anticipation, sweetened by mutual 
sympathy, and filled full of the novelty and 
deliciousness of first love. 

They were sitting together on the after- 
noon of the fourth day. Vera had begun 
to get nervous as the time for a letter to 
arrive drew nigh, and Marstland was seated 
beside her on the broad window-seat of 
the pretty, old-fashioned drawing-room, 
stroking one of her little hands as he tried 
to console and encourage her, while Leah, 
with her back turned to them, was dili- 
gently practising on the grand piano, 
when the door opened and the maid 
announced : 

“A person, please, m’m, to see Mies 
Laurence.” 

“A person to see me!” repeated Vera 
in amaze; but the next moment her face 
changed and she started up with a low, 
agitated cry at the sight of a thin, red- 
haired, plain-featured woman in black, 
who had entered the room behind the 
servant. ‘‘ Joanna!” she exclaimed faintly. 
“You!” 

“Yes, Vera, it’s me,” said the woman 
grimly, not coming nearer or looking at 
anyone else in the room. ‘I’ve been sent 
to fetch you home, as your mother couldn’t 
be spared to come herself; and, if you please, 
Tl help you to put up your things at 
once. The mail-train leaves at nine this 
evening.” 
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